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BRIGHTON CLIPS 


This issue features several articles on American comedy, 
two Hollywood comedy directors who have made their best 
work in the 60s - Blake Edwards and Jerry Lewis, anda 
review of a film, made by Lewis' teacher, Frank Tashlin. 


Comedy in the American cinema is a persistent, but 
fragile genre, and the belly-laughs of the slapstick era have 
long turned into laughs where mirth is mingled with em- 
barrassment, where humour is bitter and off-key, and where 
the jokes bewilder more than they amuse. Edwards, for 
instance, sometimes returns to the chaos of burlesque 
comedy, but without its ferocious energy, and Lewis' bodily 
contortions, though they have been traced back to the in- 
gluence of Harold Lloyd and Stan Laurel, have nevertheless 
a significance at once more gratuitous and more disturbing. 
It is from contradiction and tension that comedy draws its 
life-blood, and therefore, perhaps appropriately, a good 
deal of American social reality is reflected in the genre. 
This is the basic assumption behind Raymond Durgnat's 
THE CRAZY MIRROR (Hollywood Comedy and the American 
Image, Faber and Faber, 1969), the most comprehensive 
survey of American comedy to have appeared in England in 
recent years. Durgnat provides a salutary corrective to an 
exclusively auteur-biased view, by showing how the social 
climate not only dictates the subject, but often. the style. 
Particularly interesting, for example, are inthis respect 
the Capra comedies of the 30s, which are almost 'programmed! 
in the way they present an essentially right-wing republican 
populism, and yet are bathed inthe aura of a New Deal 
democrat optimism. The whole question of how comedy 
serves to dramatize social unease, fear, economic depres- 
sion, and general political problems by transforming 
issues into situations which permit of personal/sentimental 
solutions, is obviously relevant to the function of Hollywood 
as awhole. Durgnat's sociological remarks are in the 
nature of sides rather than developed themes, yet some 
useful points emerge, though they would have to be followed 
up. It seems natural that comedy should have become 
increasingly a genre which reflects middle-class pre- 
occupations, though the almost total disappearance of that 
anarchic vitality characteristic not only of (proletarian) 
slapstick, but also of the comparatively élitist "sophisticated 
comedies" of Hawks (Cukor being a master of both the 
'proletarian' and 'aristocratic' thematic) is more intriguing. 
No longer does the individual encounter a hostile world of 
objects, nor is there a clash of manners that translates 
different class-consiousness, but - as Durgnat says - the 
hero is often the grotesque introvert, and modern comedy 
is so heavily psychologized that its focus is almost invariably 
"the confusion of behaviour and identity." 


In the 60s certainly every trace of optimism has dis- 
appeared, and a curdled romanticism masks as dashing 
cynicism (Billy Wilder et al), or bland defeatism and despair 
assert themselves in a stance of resignation - at best 
carried with diffidence and grace, at worst settling for 
sentimentality and deliberately cultivated bad tast. 


May is the month of the Brighton Festival, this year under 
the sign of Victoriana. The Classic cinema is putting on 
another ‘festival of films', and a number of films are chosen 
to coincide with the giventheme. There is Cukor's MURDER 
IN THORNTON SQUARE (better known as GASLIGHT), 
Fleming's DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE, and LeRoy's 
LITTLE WOMEN (alas, not the Cukor version). Apart from 
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that, two Hitchock and Kurosawa's SEVEN SAMURAI. 


SUNDAY, 3rd. ONE DAY 
PAUL NEWMAN JULIE ANDREWS 
Alfred Hitchcock's TORN CURTAIN 


8.05 (x) 
Aliso PARANOLAC (x) 9.35 6.30 
Se ey and Film 10.30 a.m 
WINDSOR 


KING'S | ‘STORY. F (i) 


AY, 4th. FOR i — 
iERBERT WILCOX Re-presents 
ANNA NEAGLE ANTON WALBROOK 


AT ll i THURSDAY, Th, “ONE NIGHT 
TAKASHI SHIMURA TOSHIRO MIFUN! 


—— one Japan (x) 
AY, 8th. ONE 
Peter Cushing—THE BRIDES wi DRACULA (x) 
TARANTULA 


SATURDAY, 8th. ONE oe 
Lee Patterson—JACK THE RIPPER (x) 
Peter Cushing—FLESH AND THE FIENDS (x) 


SUNDAY, 10th. ONE DAY 
ROD TAYLOR IPP1 
Alfred Hitchcock’s TE THE BIRDS ( (x) 


Also THE DAY OF THE TRIFFIDS (x) 2.15. 61 


festival 


MONDAY, llth. ne MORNINGS ‘ee_and Film at 10.30 a.m. 
HISTORY’ CAPTURE! THE FULL fenern COLOUR FILM . 


A QUEEN IS CROWNED (u) 
Narrated by Sir Laurence Olivier 


MONDAY, llth. ONE DAY ONL’ 
GREER GAR: SON WALTER PIDGEON 


THE FORSYTE SAGA (u) 3.10, 5.45 8.15 
TUESDAY, 12th. ONE DAY ONLY 
NORMA SHEAR CHARLES LAUGHTON 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET (u) 


Directed by peey fyankin 
Also Gene Kelly—THE MAGIC LAMP 2.0 4.50 7.40 


WEDNESDAY, | 13th. ONE DAY ONL 
REER GARSON LAURENCE OLIVIER 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE (u) 


From the novel by Jane Austen 
3.0 5.35 8.10 


THURSDAY, 14th. ONE DAY ONLY 
ELIZABETH TAYLOR JUNE ALLYSON JANET LEIGH 
MARGARET O’BRIEN PETER LAWFORD ROSSANO BRAZZ) 
LITTLE WOMEN 
From the novel by Louisa Allcott 
3.0 540 8.20 


THURSDAY LATE pes AT ll p. 
VEN SAMURAI Japan (x) 
EN a by Akira Kurosawa 


of films 


FRIDAY, 15th. ONE DAY ONLY 
To commemorate the 150th anniversary of the birth of 
Florence Nightingale (May 1820) 


THE LADY WITH THE LAMP 
Starring ANNA NEAGLE — MICHAEL W Sine 
1.45 5.15 8.45 
Also AN INSPECTOR CALLS (a) 3.40 7.10 


FRIDAY LATE NIGHT AT 11 p.m. 
Clifford Evans—CURSE OF THE WEREWOLF (x) 
Also Andre Morell—SHADOW OF THE CAT (x) 


SATURDAY, 16th. ONE DAY ONLY 
SPENCER TRACY LANA TURNER _ INGRID BERGMAN 
DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE (a) 


From the novel by Robert Louis Stevenson 
3.0 5.35 8.15 


SATURDAY LATE NIGHT AT 11 p.m. 
CHARLES BOYER INGRID BERGMAN JOSEPH COTTEN 
MURDER IN. THORNTON SQUARE 
Based on the play “Gaslight” by Patrick Hamilton 


ADMISSION PRICES FOR THESE PERFORMANCES 
Circle /- Stalls 7/-. Senior citizens Monday Eriday until 3 p.m. 2/6. 
Children 3/- Stalls, 4/- Circle 
Seats may be reserved for evening Ae formance, Special concessions 
for schools and party bookings. Contact Mr Holmes, host and 
manager, for your requirements 


FILM DIARY 


TIMES WHERE SHOWN ARE OF LAST COMPLETE PERFORMANCE. 


A.B.C. (BRIGHTON) 27010 
CONTINENTALE 681348 
REGENT 25721 


Sun. May 3rd. 

ALEXENDER NEVSKY (USSR '38) 
S.Eisenstein 

TORN CURTAIN (USA '66) 
A.Hitchcock 


THE LEATHER BOYS (GB '63) 
S.Furie 

BUTCH CASSIDY (USA '69) 
& Roy Hill 


Mon, May 4th. 

A KIND OF LOVING (GB '62) 
J Schlesinger 

HUD 

BUTCH CASSIDY 


Tues. May 5th. 
WILD AND WONDERFUL (USA '6) 


M. Anderson 

SATAN NEVER SLEEPS (USA '62) 
L.McCarey 

LOVING COUPLES (Sweden '68) 
M.Zetterling 

HUD 

BUTCH CASSIDY 


Weds. May 6th. 

DESTRY RIDES AGAIN (USA '39) 
@ Marshall 

PRIVELEGE (GB '67) 
P.Watkins 

HUD 

BUTCH CASSIDY 


Thurs. May 7th. 

THE RED DESERT (Italy '6l,) 
M. Antonioni 

KES (GB '69) 
K. Loach 

SEVEN SUMARAI (Japan '5).) 
A.Kuro sawa 


ABC (HOVE) 733985 
DUKE OF YORKS 62503 
NEW SUSSEX FILM GROUP (1101d London Ra.) 552306 


BET. 
8.30 


Classic 
Vogue 


rion 
8.30 
Odeon 


ITV London 


Vogue 
Odeon 


BBC 1 
BBO 9 


B.F.T. 
8.30 
Vogue 
Odeon 


Suss Film 

Soc. 4 + 7 pm. 
Buk. 

8.30 

Vogue 

Odeon 


Suss Film 
Soc 6.30pm. 
A.B.C. (Brighton) 


Classic 


11 pm. 


ROCK AROUND THE CLOCK (USA '56) B.F.T, 


G, Anderson 
HUD 


Brid. May 8th. 

HELP (GB '65) 
D.tester 

A HARD DAY'S NIGHT (GB '64) 
D.Lester 

YELLOW SUBMARINE (GB '68) 
G. Dunning 


8. 30 
Vogue 


wow 
ee 
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PROGRAMME DETAILS ARE LIABLE TO CHANGE. 


ACADEMY 28595 
EMBASSY 735124 


ASTORIA 683385 
ODEON (BRIGHTON) 26693 
VOGUE 6331) 


Sat. May 9th. 

BE GLAD (GB '69) 
P.Neal 

EXPERIENCE (USA '68) 
P.Neal 

YELLOW SUBMARINE 

HUD 

KES 


Sun. May 10th. 

THE BIRDS (USA '63) 
A.Hitchcock 

DAY OF THE TRIFFIDS (USA '63) 
@ Sekely 

WILD IN THE STREETS (USA '68) 
B.Shear 

DANCE OF DEATH (GB '69) 
L. Olivier 

THE GRADUATE (USA '68) 
M.Nichols 

KES 


Mon. May llth. 
THE FORSYTE SAGA (USA '9) 


C Bennett 
WOMEN IN LOVE (GB '70) 
K.Russell 


ROPE LADDER TO THE MOON (GB '70) 


C.Palmer 
KES 
THE GRADUATE 
DANCE OF DEATH 


Tues. May 12th. 


THE GIRL” CAN'T HELP IT (USA '56) 


F Tashlin;Little Richard 
KES : 
WOMEN IN LOVE 
DANCE OF DEATH 


Weds. May 13th. 

MODESTY BLAISE (GB '66) 
J .losey 

NIGHT IN CASABLANCA (USA '16) 
A.Mayos; The Marx Brothers 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE (USA '40) 
R.4Z-Leonard 


WOMEN IN LOVE 
DANCE OF DEATH 


B.F.T. 29563 


CLASSIC 29412. 


ODEON (LEWES) Lewes 2610 


T 

-F.T, lpn. 
e 
C 


Classic 
8.10 pm. 
Classic 
6.15 pm. 
Boren 
8. 30 
Vogue 


Duke of Yorks 


A.B.C. 


Classic 

8.15 

Orion 

To Dy 

B.F.T, 

7e 30 

A.B.C. 

Duke of Yorks 
Vogue 


B.PIE, 
8.30 
ALBLC. 
Orion 
Vogue 


B.F.T, 

8.30 

Suss Film 
Soc 4 + 7 pm. 
Classic 

8.4.0 

A.B.C. 

Duke of Yorks 
Orion 

Vogue 


Thurs. May 1th. 


TIREZ SUR LA PIANISTE (France '60) Suss Film 


F Truffaut 

MISTER FREEDOM (France '68) 
W.kKlein 

THE LOST MAN (USA '69) 
R. Arthur 

SEVEN SAMURAI 

WOMEN IN LOVE 

THE GRADUATE 

DANCE OF DEATH 


Feid. May 15th. 
ONE PLUS ONE (GB '68) 


Soc 6.30pm. 
B.F.T. 
8.30 

Odeon 


Classic llpn. 
Orion 
Duke of Yorks 
Vogue 


B.F.T. 
J-L. Godard 8. 30 
TONITE LET'S ALL MAKE LOVE IN LONDON B.F.T, 
P.Whitehead (GB '67) 11 pn. 
THE LOST MAN Odeon 
WOMEN IN LOVE Orion 
DANCE OF DEATH Vogue 


Sat. May 16th. 


DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE (USA '4) Classic 


V Fleming 8.15 

MURDER IN THORNTON SQUARE (GASLIGHT) Classic 
G.Cukor (USA 'dy,) 11 po, 

ONE PLUS ONE B.F.T. 

TONITE LET'S ALL MAKE LOVE IN LONDON B.F.T. llpn. 

THE LOST MAN 0 deon 

WOMEN IN LOVE Orion 

THE GRADUATE Duxe of Yorks 


DANCE OF DEATH 


Sun. May 17th. 

THE GIRLS (Sweden '67) 
M.Zetterling 

TARGETS (USA '69) 
P.Bogdanoviteh 

THE LOST MAN 


Mon, May 18th. 
THE GIRLS 
THE LOST MAN 


TARGETS 


Tues, May 19th, 
THE GIRLS 
THE LOST MAN 


Weds. May 20th. 

THE GYPSY MOTHS (USA '69) 
J.Frankenheimer 

THE GIRLS 


THE LOST MAN 


Thurs. May 21st. 
POINT BLANK (USA '67) 


J .Boorman 

THE CINCINNATI KID (USA '6)) 
N.Jewison 

THE GYPSY MOTHS 

THE GIRLS 


Frid, May, 22nd. 

DavID AND LISA (USA '63) 
F Perry 

POINT BLANK 

THE CINCINNATI KID 

THE GIRLS 


Vogue 


B-F,T, 
8.30 
Duke of Yorks 


Odeon 


Bebsl. 
Odeon 
Duke of Yorks 


Bowel. 
Odeon 


Duke of Yorks 


BaF .2. 
Odeon 


Academy 
Academy 


Duke of Yorks 
BeEeT. 


BBC 2 


Academy 
Academy 
Buf SL. 


Sat. May 23rd. 

THE SILENCE (Sweden '63) 
I.Bergnan 

POINT BLANK 

THE CINCINNATI KID 

THE GYPSY MOTHS 

THE GIRLS 


Sun. May 2th. 

FANTASIA (USA '41) 
W,Disney 

MYSISTER MY LOVE (Sweden '66) 
¥.Sjoman 

I AM CURIOUS YELLOW (Sweden '68) 
V.Sjoman 

POINT BLANK 

THE CINCINNATI KID 


Mon. May 25th. 

MA NUIT CHEZ MAUDE (France '69) 
E.“ohmer 

THEY WERE EXPENDABLE (USA 'J5) 
J Ford 

STEEL HELMET (USA '50) 
8.Fuller 

BATTLE GROUND (USA '49) 
W.Wel1man 

FANTASIA 

POINT BLANK 

THE CINCINNATI KID 

I AM CURIOUS YEI.LOW 


Tues. May 26th. 

MA NUIT CHEZ MAUDE 
FANTASIA 

POINT BLANK 

THE CINCINNATI KID 
I AM CURIOUS YELLOW 


Weds. May 27th. 

MA NUIT CHEZ MAUDE 
FANTASIA 

POINT BLANK 

THE CINCINNATI KID 
I AM CURIOUS YELLOW 


Thurs. May 28th. 

MICKEY ONE (USA '6l;) 
A.Penn 

TELL THEM WILLI& BOY IS HERE 
A.Polonski (USA '69) 

MA NUIT CHEZ MAUDE 

FANTASTA 

I AM CURIOUS YELLOW 


Frid. May 29th. 

EVERYTHING FOR SALE (Poland '68) 
A.Wajda 

FIRECRESK (USA '67) 
V .MacEveety 

FANTASIA 

MA NUIT CHEZ MAUDE 

TELL THEM WILLIE BOY IS HERE 

I AM CURIOUS YELLOW 


Sat. May 30th. 
WARPATH (USA '51) 
B. Haskin 
MA NUIT CHEZ MAUDE 
TEI.L THEM WILLIE BOY IS HERE 
FIRECREEK 
FANTASIA 
I AM CURIOUS YELLOW 


) 
) 
) 
) 


Bene 

11 pn. 
Academy 
Academy 

Duke of Yorks 
B.F.T, 


Classic 
8.50 

Bet od. 
8.30pm. 
Qbatinentale 
8.25 
Acadeny 
Academy 


Bil. Ty 
8.30 
Univer- 
sity, 
time € 
place 
not 
knom 
Classic 
4cademy 
Academy 
Continentale 


B.Pols 
Classic 
Academy 
Academy 
Continentale 


Bele Ls 
Classic 
Acadeny 
Academy 
Continentale 


Suss Film 
Soc 6.30 
Odeon 


BF... 
Classic 
Continentale 


BBC 2 


Classic 

11 pn. 
Classic 
B.ED. 

Odeon 
Continentale 


BBC 1 


BoE Ds 

Odeon 
Classic lpn. 
Classic 
Continentale 


Sun. Ma: st. 

A NIGHT IN CASABLANCA (USA '6) Classic 
A Mayo; The Marx Brothers 9.20 
TELL THEM WILLIE BOY IS HERE Odeon 

Mon. June lst. 
TELL THEM WILLIE BOY IS HERE Odeon 
A NIGHT IN CASABLANCA Classic 


Tues. June 2nd. 
TELL THEM WILLIE BOY IS HERE 


Odeon 
A NIGHT IN CASABLANCA Classic 
Weds. June 3rd. 
WILL PENNY tisi"67) Suss Film 
T.Gries Soc 4 + 7pm. 
TELL THEM WILLIE BOY IS HERE Odeon 
A NIGHT IN CASABLANCA Classic 


PREVIEWS 


THE RAD DESERT (Italy '64) M. Antonioni; Monica Vitti, 
Richard Harris. 


In THE R&D DESERT, Antonioni was basically test- 
ing out the themes and characteristics of his earlier 
films within a new atmospheric context, that of colour. 
In an interview, he referred to it as a 'research' 
movie. The presence of colour is vital to Antonioni's 
recent work, BLOW UP and now ZABRISKIEH) POINT, since it 
has enabled him to manipulate its potential emotional 
effects towards a closer realisation of his own pre- 
occupations. In THE RED DESERT, the result is, to a 
certain extent, predictably experimental though the 
essential integration of character motivation against 
a variety of industrial landscape is fully consummated. 


The title itself suggests emotional stress within 
a void, a protagonist's alienation. The heroine, 
Guiliana, is surrounded by a reality that has no pre- 
cision or corporiety, emphasised ody the clarity and 
substance of everything contained in her fantasy-tale 
to her son. The dreamlike episode acts as a useful 
focal-point of Guiliana's neurosis, revealing how her 
terror has no concrete foundations, that she is per- 
petually sinking into the quicksands, Antonioni's 
use of objects/landscape to illustrate Guiliana's 
condition is further convoluted by the integral ambig- 
uity of the scenery, the deliberately confusing juxta- 
position of nature's disfigurement with a flowing 
soft-focus depiction of factories, their inhuman pro- 
perties almost starkly beautiful. The situation is 
made more complex, by the obvious deficiences in the 
characters who have adjusted themselves to the advance 
of technology, particularly exposed in the ineffectual 
orgy sequence, where innuendo and pornography are ac- 
ceptible substitutes for sex, and contrasted with the 
normal desires of the neurotic character. Finally, 
there is no development as Guiliana is unable to adapt 
herself to the impersonal nature of her invironment. 


C.L. 


KES (GB '69) Ken Loach. 


There have been several attempts in the last year 
or so to actively portray on the screen the 'natural' 
opportunities of escape for the pre-pubescent when 
confronted with a miserably inadequate home-life and a 
tyrannical school one. (THE WHITE COLT ('68), MY SIDE 
OF THE MOUNTAIN ('69) and now KES - this might become 
a genre. ) 


Like John Schlesinger, Ken Loach has not so far 
accomplished a creditable transition from television 
assignments to work in the cinema, Both MIDNIGHT 


COWBOY and POOR COW were concentrated on documenting 
'reality' at the expense of any thematic or narrative 
considerations, and one was left with the feeling that 
the leading characters were acting in a vacuum, After 
a lapse of two years, Loach has returned with KiS, 
which is fortunately less ambitious than POOR COW. 
However the familiar caricatures of school existence, 
even down to the sensitive teacher who understands the 
boy's alienation and gets him to recount to the class 
the private world in which he lives with a tamed 
kestrel, are unflinchingly coalescent with a long 
history of precedents. 


C.L. 
ALICE'S RESTAURANT (USA '69) Arthur Penn; Arlo Guthrie 


frthur Fenn is a director who seems destined to 
be either over-rated (BONNIE AND CLYDE), or under- 
exposed (MICKEY ONE, ALICE'S RESTAURANT), While ALICE 
appears to be doomed to lie in the backwash of its 
predecessor's record-breaking success, MICKEY ONE has 
already been relegated to the position of an artistic 
project that went sour. Seen in the Penn oeuvre, it 
distinctly lacks the concrete purpose and direction 
of his other films. While Bubber Reeves, Billy the 
Kid, and Bonnie and Clyde are evading the pursuit of 
society temporarily in the form of its respective law- 
men (Calder, Pat Garret and Hamer), Mickey's flight 
seems only symbolically orientated. Certainly though, 
the film includes the exponential features of what 
Robin Wood has called'Penn's intense awareness of, and 
emphasis on, physical expression’. 


ALICE, however, draws attention to another facet 
of Penn's thematic concerns, his consistent use of 
factual material, whether then interpreted as allegory 
(THE CHASE), or dipped in mythical reminiscence (BONNIE 
AND CLYDE). For Penn, the actual incident of ALICE is 
an opportunity to elucidate the hippy subculture and 
explore its alternatives to society, though Arlo Guthrie 
does not possess the force of Penn's previous protagonists. 


C.L. 


THE STRANGER (Italy '67) Luchino Visconti; Marcello 
Mastroianni, Anna Karina, 


Visconti's adaption of Camus' L'ETRANGER is a dis- 
astrous failure from beginning to end. Superficially, 
perhaps, the story has some cinematic potential - but, 
in Visconti's operatic hands, it becomes clumsy and 
heavy-handed to the point of parody. A fine example of 


- this treatment comes in the scene where Meursault shoots 


the Arab on the beach. In the book, the success of the 
passage arises from the author's ability to impress on 
the reader the ambiguity and the relative meaninglessness 


of the action. With Visconti, however, it is all glaring 
beach, wandering footsteps, hazy sun, profuse sweating, 
glinting switchblade. In this adaption, Visconti resorts 
time and again to every conceivable cinematic cliche. 


Eyal 


TELL THEM WILLIE BOY IS HERE (USA '69) A. Polonsky; 
Robert Blake, Robert Redford. 


WILLIE BOY is Abraham Polonsky's second movie in 
twenty years. The first was the celebrated ‘film 
maudit' FORCE OF EVIL ('49); soon afterwards Polonsky 
was blacklisted, a stigma which continued until he 
was able to obtain, in 1968, a screen credit for the 
script of MADIGAN (Don Siegel). Since then, he has 
made WILLIE BOY, the success of which is assured, mainly 
due to the popularity of two of the stars (Redford and 
Katherine Ross). 


In a sense, the time Polonsky has spent away fron. 
movies is reflected in his latest film. The story is 
romantic, sometimes lyrical; in the flight of the doomed 
half-breed and his woman, enmeshed in a political and 
social crisis which makes them scapegoats, Polonsky has 
made a movie on the necessary decline of a romantic ethic, 
a cinematic tradition whose champions are pictures like 
Lang's YOU ONLY LIVE ONCE, or A TIME TO LIVE AND A TIME 
TO DIE of Sirk. But here, the technical perfection of 
the modern cinema seems to grate on the theme; the story, 
even as tautly related by Polonsky, relapses into self-— 
consciousness (the zoom in on the smoke at the end.) 

Polis 


MA NUIT CHEZ MAUDE (France '69) Eric Rohmer; J.L. Trintig- 
te ge nant. 


In Clermont-Ferrant, industrial centre of the Massif 
Central and birth-place of Blaise Pascal, a Catholic 
bachelor becomes fascinated by a girl with whom he ex- 
changes a glance at mass. A chance meeting with a 
Marxist intellectual friend leads to his encountering 
Maude, a mature, sophisticated woman of atheist, en- 
lightened views. Jean Louis stays the night, but can- 
not make up his mind whether to sleep with Maude or not. 
Next morning outside a cafe, he makes a date with 
Francoise, his angelic face from mass, happy to have 
escaped temptation. 


Eric Rohmer, whose third full-length feature film 
this is, (The B.F.T. has already shown his LA COLLECT- 
IONEUSE), was editor of Cahiers from '57 to '63, and 
with Rivette the chief intellectual force on the 
magazine. He calls his films 'contes moraux', and his 
style is distant, dispassionate and lucidly ironic in 
the manner of a 'philosophe' of the 18th century. A 
constant theme of Rohmer is to observe people as they 
extricate themselves from emotional situations by rat- 
ioaalization, intellectual argument and sophistry. It 
is in this context that the intellectual debate about 
Jansenism, Pascal and the Jesuits underscores the var- 
ious emotional entanglements. Predestination, freedom, 
chance, fate, orthodoxy and agnosticism are revealed as 
categories of an eminently personal, indeed intimate 
Significance - revealed by a mise-en-scene whose seen- 
ing transparence co-ordinates argumentative point and 
emotional attitude at every stage. Rohmer is perhaps 
the only director who will one day accomplish Alexandre 
Astruc's splendid ambition: to make a film of the 
'Discours de la Methode', 


T.E, 


FANTASIA (USA ')1) Walt Disney 


This is one of those few films that children love 
and adults find rather vulgar. To a child it comes as 
a new and stimulating experience to discover that as- 
sociations can be made between music and the visual 
imagination. That this film does in a heavy-handed way 
is the reason for rejection by the maturer mind which 


=¢€< 


has by then formulated its own associations, more sub- 
tle and more personal. The film departs from the com- 
posers' intentions (if we are to go by their titles), 
and in the case of 'The Rite of Spring' gives a splendid 
reconstruction of the Dinosaur's home life and the spec- 
tacular volcanic eruptions of the Earth's early years. 
Stokowsky's sugary conducting further spoils an inter- 
esting conception. 

Sat. May 2hth 


Classic. PJ. 


MICKEY ONE (USA '65) Arthur Penn; Warren Beatty, 
Alexandra Stewart. 


A young man (W. Beatty) on the run is chased through 
scrap dumps, meat markets, seedy New York boarding houses 
and finally hunted dom in an empty vaudeville theatre 
by a mysterious organization. It is never quite clear 
exactly what he has done, nor does he seem to know what 
he is being punished for. 


This Kafkaesque parable of universal guilt is 
studded with all the rich iconography. of urban alien- 
ation, - from a menacing crane hovering suggestively 
over the hero in high-angle long shot to a mechanical 
contraption which destroys itself spontaneously at a 
nocturnal happening in a square near Central Park. 


Penn is no Bresson, and the metaphysics of spirit—- 
ual agony seems too decoratively handled to convince. 
Particularly the central ambiguity is maintained with 
an incredible amount of cinematic contrivance in an 
effort to create symbolic'density'. Penn's well-knom 
predilection for bizarre compositions is given free 
range (one thinks of the hero's face visually sliced in 
two by the window panes of a swing door) - most success- 
fully perhaps in the "happening', with the mad inventor 
and his creation getting gradually submerged in the 
wafting foam and smoke from a battery of fire exting~ 
uishers,. 


The characteristic Penn situation is there - the 
violent outsider drawn more and more inextricably into 
the net, woven half from the social forces that surround 
him and half from the drives and predispositions that 
possess the hero himself. Nevertheless, in those films 
where he explored this theme within a 'conventional' 
dramatic framework (LEFT-HANDED GUN, THE CHASE, BONNIE 
AND CLYDE), Penn's undoubted cinematic genious is rather 
better served than in the existentialist fantasy of 
MICKEY ONE, 


T.E. 


TARGETS (USA '69) Peter Bogdanovich. 


Peter Bogdanovich, who is an ex-film-critic, dir- 
ected, wrote and produced this film, so it would be an 
almost pointless excercise to analyse the construction 
of the story. It is very academic. Plot and subplot 
echo one another: social monster attacks society /.« 
fictional monster provides entertainment. At the climax 
of the film the two come together - the psychopathic 
killer snipes at the audience through the screen of a 
drive-in movie. 


It is more interesting to look at the film as re- 
vealing of a young American director's attitude to vio- 
lence, and to compare it with Noel Black's PRETTY POISON 
What emerges from Bogdanovich's filn is his involvement 
with the cinema. The subplot traces the careers of an 
ageing actor (Boris Karloff), and a young director, 


(Bogdanovich himself), and the events leading up to the 


opening of a new film. The main plot, a psychopath's 
sudden breaking out from the sheltered life of his 
middle-class family, really takes second place. Whereas 
Noel Black's film is a more dramatic exploration of the 
ideas of destructiveness and paranoia as peculiarly 
Anerican, simply because his story is allegorical rather 
than factual. 


TARGETS has been cut down to 76 minutes for view- 
ing in Britain, but in spite of the cuts it remains 
ponderous and plodding. It is better sociology than 
cinema, 

Sun. May 17th. 


Duke of Yorks. J.K. 


BUTCH CASSIDY AND THE SUNDANCE KID. (USA'69) G.Roy Fads 
P, Newman, 


Since BONNIE AND CLYDE a new type of light-hearted 
but heavily handled Western has emerged, and BUTCH 
CASSIDY i8 one of them. This film never comes to 
grips with a lot of interesting ideas and is chopped 
in two by more than the five minutes intermission in 
the middle. The pursuit by the brilliant Indian 
tracker that keeps the first half in dynamic suspense 
is, damagingly, never resolved in open conflict. 

There are no supporting roles and the plot unrolls with 
insipid chronological accuracy. As a documentary the 
film lacks detail, as a feature it lacks depth. It 

is difficult to say much more because the director's 
intentions are so unclear, Paul Newman and Robert 
Redford do their very best but they appear unsupported 
and, guns ever blazing, in a kind of cinematic limbo. 
For a short season. 


Odeon, PJ. 


A HARD DAY'S NIGHT (¢.B.'64) R. Lester; The Beatles 
HELP (G.B.'65) R. Lester; Tne Beatles 
YELLOW SUBMARINE (G.B.'68) G. Dunning. 


These three films are considered together because 
they all star the Beatles. In all other respects they 
are quite different, and form an interesting comment 
on the change, both in the Beatles and in the leader- 
ship in the British Fim Industry in the past five years. 


A HARD DAY'S NIGHT takes elements from two types 
of film churned out over the last ten years, the pop 
exploitation film and the social realist film. Films 
in the first group, starting perhaps with THE TOMMY 
STEEL STOR¥ ('59, with Tommy Steel) are expressly 
built around a pop star or group in the style of ROCK 
AROUND THE CLOCK or even earlier Johnny Ray or Frankie 
Laine films from the U.S.A, Many of these films gave 
a first chance to directors like Peter Yates (SUMMER 
HOLIDAY with Cliff Richard) and John Boorman, and 
featured a fairly tenuous plot surrounding the exploits 
of the’ real or slightly fictionalised stars. 


In A HARD DAY'S NIGHT, Dick Lester takes us through 
a day in the life of the Beatles, moving from one con- 
cert date to another, but the style is disturbingly 
different from the usual fairy story. The photography 
is hard, with sharp focus on the back streets and 
desolate areas of London, Wilfred Brambell is intro- 
duced as Paul's old working-class grandfather who has 
to be looked after, and the whole tone of the film is 
sharp and astringent. 


In HELP times have changed, The Beatles no longer 
do one night stands and although the 'day in the life' 
format is kept, the life is one of Sunday Supplement 
luxury. Fantasy takes over, and the plot becomes 
merely the mechanism to change scenery and mood between 
numbers. 


Finally, YELLOW SUBMARINE shows the group completely 


withdraw from reality into a cartoon life with a much 
firmer symbolic plot line. The result is certainly the 
finest cartoon film produced in Britain and perhaps 

one of the finest ever produced. Its quality, but 
perhaps also its essentially esoteric nature, can be 
judged from the fact that Rank, after giving it a 

great build up, got cold feet and didn't give it a. full 
release showing. 


Fri. May 8th Brighton Film Theatre. GJ. 


ROCK AROUND THE CLOCK (USA '56) G, Anderson; Bill Haley's 
Cornets. 


The film which represents, according to your view- 
point, the beginning of the American attack on British 
youth through rock music, sex and drugs, the beginning 
of the renaissance of British popular music and culture, 
or (for the writer) a nostalgic memory of drainpipe 
trousers, inch-thick crepe soles and torn-up cinema 
seats, When all is said and done, it is not a brill- 
iant film, nothing like as good as THE GIRL CAN'T HELP 
IT or JAILHOUSE ROCK. A vehicle for the Bill Haley 
group, its plot is vestigial and the follow-up tour 
by Haley fell so flat that it had to be cut short. 
Somehow the film released the wave of what can only be 
called (for want of a better phrase) cultural revolt 
among the young, relatively affluent working-class 
adolescent. 


GJ. 


ONEPLUS ONE (SYMPATHY FOR THE DEVIL) (G.B.'68) J.L. Godard; 
Anna Wiaszemski, Members of the Black Panthers, and I.B.F.R. 
Editorial Board. 


In WEEKEND, Godard plumbed the depths of his hatred 
and revulsion for the bourgeois way of life. ONEPLUS ONE 
his first British film shows him collecting the jigsaw pieces 
of his political experience and putting them together in 
a more positive filn. 


Some of the problems surrounding the production of this 
film with the producer expecting 'a film for teenyboppers' 
are well known, but the BBC telefilm of the production 
team on location showed some of Godard's tribulations with 
an apparently unco-operative and highly inflexible camera 
crew, unable to understand his style of working. 


There is no room to do justice to this film in a short 
preview but its structure can be pointed out. It centres 
round a Rolling Stones recording session trying to perfect 
a track 'Sympathy for the Devil'. Following through the 
progress of the session, intercut with it and led from it 
by the soundtrack are the sections which most reviewers 
concentrate on - The Black Power activists in a junk yard, 
a young fascist reading Mein Kampf in a bookshop etc. 

The narrative in the studio stands by itself, as do the 
individual scenes, but the whole combines in a complex 
synthesis which stands or falls with Godard's understand- 
ing of the themes he touches. 


The film is shot in a number of ten-minutes pans, star- 
ting at a point, moving round, sometimes backtracking, some- 
times stopping, but finally returning to its starting point. 
Tne dark muddy browns, greens and reds of the studio are 
contrasted with the brilliant colours of the intercut scenes. 
Finally, however, the relevence of this film stands or falls 
by Godard's interpretation of the quote thrown out at one 
point: 'To be a revolutionary intellectual, one must cease 
to be an intellectual.' 


Fri. 15th May. Brighton Film Theatre. GJ. 


PREVIEWED IN PREVIOUS EDITIONS: 


Alexander Nevsky - 2.8 
Tirez sur le Pianist - 2.8. 
The Silence - 14 

The Birds - 1.1 

The Steel Helmet - 2.1. 


Torn Curtain - 15 
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REVIEWS 


bonjour tristesse 


As Cecile (Jean Seberg) dances with a man ina 
Parisian nightclub during the black-and-white sequences 
which, in indicating the present, begin BONJOUR 
TRISTESSE, Juliette Greco appears on the stage to sing the 
title song, a melancholy lament for a lost innocence that 
clearly relates to Cecile's own condition: 'What I have lost 
is .... me.' To demonstrate this, Preminger inserts 
Cecile's off-screen reflections into the rhythm of Greco's 
moving song. And it is in fact the distinctly lyrical quality 
of Preminger's movie that first strikes us, especially as he 
has almost entirely disclosed the outcome of his narrative at 
the outset. A lesser director than Preminger would, no 
doubt, have assailed us with all the possible cinematic devices 
to represent a claustrophobic determinism - thus, we would 
have been shown the human relationships of a SERVANT, 
totally dictated (and confined) by the director, rather than 
experiencing those of BONJOUR TRISTESSE, which have a 
remarkably ambiguous autonomy. 


Preminger's movie is Cecile's reconstruction of the 
crucial events of a summer in which she finally matures to 
adulthood. The technique of flashback does not, however, 
detract from his objective style; as the present retreats into 
the past, as the black and white screen is momentarily illu- 
minated and finally enveloped with a brilliant colour, Cecile's 
expressionless face stares into the camera, at the audience. 
She is, of course, in a position to relate the events of that 
summer objectively; a sign of the maturity she sought, and 
which was bought at such high cost, is that she realizes the 
past is unattainable, it cannot be buried. In BONJOUR 
TRISTESSE, Preminger's theme is one which is of constant 
concern to him, in movies as various as THE FAN (1949) 
and EXODUS (1960); that what appears to be freedom is, in 
fact, only further imprisonment in insidious disguise, that 
the process of liberation entails consequences which represent 
an even deeper incarceration. 


Cecile's life with her father Raymond (David Niven) 
and the current girlfriend Elsa, is a carefree, untroubled one 
before the arrival of Anne (Deborah Kerr); Preminger's 
startling image for this is Cecile, in a red swimsuit, floating 
on a calm blue sea. He emphasises this idyllic but transient 
existence through the striking use of colour, the deep blue of 
the Mediterranean, the scarlet of Elsa's dresses, the multi- 
colours of the festival which they all attend. Although not a 
colourist of the first order, like Minnelli, or Cukor, Preminger 
shows a sensitive handling of it in BONJOUR TRISTESSE. An 
example is the scene where Anne catches Cecile practising 
yoga with a red towel wrapped around her head; as the 
embarrassment of the latter increases at the exposure, the 
red seems to assume greater force. 


Throughout the movie, Raymond asks Cecile: 'We do 
have fun, don't we', and she always smilingly assents. As 
Elsa's millionaire friend says in the casino, 'You must be 
drunk on something'; Raymond and Cecile are intoxicated with 
their sense of irresponsibility. Contrasted with the mirror in 
the cavern-nightclub (during the black-and-white sequences), 
the mirror in Cecile's room has flowers engraved in the 
frame, image of her unwillingness to face herself. With 
Anne's arrival, however, which upsets Cecile primarily 
because of her childish superstition that three is a lucky 
number, everything changes. Cecile's main objection to 
Anne is that she behaves to her like a mother, and consequently 
makes her feel like a child. Anne notices Cecile's annoyance 
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Jean Seberg, David Niven, Deborah Kerr 


Otto Preminger 


at the dress which she gives her; she feels it is the dress of 
a girl, not of awoman. And finally, it is that maturity which 
Anne possesses that Cecile envies; she envies her poise, her 
composure, and her transitory mature relationship with 
Raymond. It is important that, whenever Cecile feels in- 
adequate, she attempts to compensate by making love to 
Philippe, a young student, who unwittingly abets Anne's 
destruction, an act which, in its clumsiness (the scene when, 
as she embraces Philippe she knocks over the umbrella) 
reveals her as even more immature. 


Because she has never experienced a deep emotional 
relationship, Cecile misjudges Anne. She imagines herself 
distanced from her, viewing the situation objectively (note the 
scene in which she watches Anne and Raymond through bino- 
culars), but here she is a victim of her own naivety. Although, 
superficially (the gaiety of the festival), everyone seems 
happy, Cecile begins to plot, with a kind of irrational indictive- 
ness. She chalks up her own merits as against Anne's, she 
sticks pins in a doll. But the inherent danger of her super- 
ficially harmless conspiracy with Elsa and Philippe is demon- 
strated by Preminger in the cliff path which links her house 
with the boy's; finally, that danger is located in Anne's 
death, when her car jumps the cliff. 


Raymond, however, becomes fascinated with Anne, 
because she seems unobtainable. We recall the scene when, 
after the festival, Anne, Cecile and Raymond are sitting in 
the house: ‘Isn't it time you went to bed, Cecile?’ he 
insinuates, but Anne catches the hint and retires also. 
Raymond wanders slowly down to the bunkhouse by the beach, 
and, seen in long-shot, presses the springs of the bed, sitting 
down dejectedly. Here Preminger emphasises Raymond's 
unaccustomed exile, which only increases his fascination 
with Anne, Preminger's image for Raymond is the sleek 
automobile; in the sequence outside the casino, as he and 
Anne sit in the car, he realizes that she is about to capitulate. 
Despite her protesting 'I can't be casual', he whisks her off 
to the villa, almost as soon as she has returned his kiss. But 
ultimately the speed and smoothness which the car indicates in 
Raymond is impotent. Preminger demonstrates this in the 
sequence where Raymond and Cecile race along the highway to 
the spot where Anne has crashed; in the distance, the black 
pall of smoke illustrates the futility of their haste. 


Ultimately, Cecile's tragedy is to exist in a 'limbo' 
to which her own maturity has consigned her. The ladies! 
room at the cavern nightclub represents this; the jagged 
mirror is the harsh glare of her own intelligence, the gate her 
prison of reflection, her 'wall of memories'. The tune that 
is played in that club is 'Bonjour Tristesse', given a jazz 
treatment. But, however much it is re-worked and disguised, 
we realize that Cecile can never forget it; in the last, 
frightening image of her, as she cries into the mirror, as 
the cold cream removes the mask, she realizes it too, 
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the girl can’t help it 


It could have been very easy for THE GIRL CAN'T 
HELP IT to have failed. In many ways it remains a film 
of and for its age. The mid-fifties was a time when a 
whole new generation gained access to its own culture. 
But it is more than that - in a period when American 
capitalism was reorientating and expanding, when the 
cold-war provided an economic stimulus without the 
vast destructuring of society involved in a 'hot' war 
(such as World War II or the Korean War), working-class 
and negro youth (there having been a vastly increased 
influx of negroes into the industrial north since 1940) 
became, for the first time since the Depression, a 
profitable market for the record producers and music 
companies. With the shift away from a white, middle- 
class, middle-aged audience the music of the time 
could once again pay explicit heed to the origins of 
American popular music in Black culture. The sophistica- 
tion of the war years gave way under the influence of 
the paranoia of the age and the new financial emancipa- 
tion of certain groups in American society to the 
raucous hedonism of Rock'n'Roll and Rhythm and Blues. 
This was music that jarred on the ears of the well- 
bred or the parent generation; this was music per- 
formed by the newly-named teenagers for teenagers - 
yet the people who most benefitted from this music, in 
financial terms, were the 'oldsters' who owned the 
record companies and promoted the music. 


Nevertheless, the empathy between audience and 
performer was real enought (witness, for example, 
Eddie Cochrane's "Summertime Blues" in which Cochrane, 
who incidentally appears in THE GIRL CAN'T HELP IT, 
allies himself with the young generation who are forced 
to work "all summer just to try to raise a dollar" and 
yet have no rights as minors in society's view. nd, 
moreover, ‘society’ is here identified with the boss, 
the father, the congressman, in short with the willing 
or unwilling representatives of authority, of the 
authority of the socio-economic system). So the kids 
had a common enemy, and it was against this enemy that 
rock'n'roll united them in their rejection of sophistica- 
tion, of propriety and the whole gamut of bourgeois 
conceptions of appropriate and genteel behaviour. It 
was not the kids' fault that the very exploitation of 
this unity by the people they were unified against 
eventually subverted it. What mattered was that the 
kids came to see the conflict as some kind of genera- 
tion-war; but it didn't matter what age you were, what 
it was really about was what class you were. 


The generation gap as an invention of bourgeois 
social thought is what subverted rock'n'roll - it was 
the 'generation gap’ that was first erected and then 
exploited by the mediators to taste in American (and 
English) society, the music, film, T.V. companies etc. 
Rock'n'roll was taken up by those companies and sold 
through all the media (in the GIRL CAN'T HELP IT we 
have records, juke-boxes, T.V. and live performance in 
club or concert, and of course THE GIRL CAN'T HELP IT 
is itself a film of the time). There was, for example, 
a vast number of films that merely served the purpose 
of promoting individual stars or groups - and to the 
extent that such films were made they by and large 
had no value except in terms of the music. They func- 
tioned much as the pre-cinema music-hall or burlesque 
used to in promoting the sales of a particular song or 
songs and only the conventions and extended technique 
of the cinema laid down that there should be some kind 
of plot on which to hang the 'personal' appearances. 
(It would be argued that film and records both promoted 
each other, and indeed, many films especially of the 
‘Teenage Werewolf' variety went out of there way to 
introduce rock'n'roll numbers. Nevertheless, in the 
majority of cases the film was built around already 
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successful stars and, therefore, the film appears as 
secondary to the music and reaching a mass audience 
tends to promote the music which serves a dual purpose 
insofar as it is also a selling point of the film. 

The film is thus primarily a vehicle for the stars and 
their songs and only secondarily do the songs provide 
an attraction to see the film.) 


These promotional films have, by and large, been 
forgotten. THE GIRL CAN'T HELP IT, however, remains a 
film of considerable cinematic interest today. It is 
a film of its day, firstly as a rock'n'roll filn, 
secondly and perhaps more significantly as a Jayne 
Mansfield film. But it is more. In a sense, its success 
is also its failure, for what Tashlin has done is to use 
the rock'n'roll element as subsidiary to the comedy 
element; the r'n'r is quite blatantly a vehicle on which 
a comedy film has been hung. So much so that the 
Majority of star appearances (Little Richard, Fats 
Domino etc.) are totally dispensable in the context in 
which they occur and could just as well be replaced by 
juggling acts or mezosopranos. To this extent they 
represent a bland (though commercially more appealing) 
interference with the action that Tashlin is dealing 
with. 


It is the comedy that appeals to Tashlin and, perhaps, 
it is only because the comedy is successfully handled 
that the film is still a worthwhile, if minor work. 

It is this fact that makes THE GIRL CAN'T HELP IT more 
significantly a Jayne Mansfiéld film. For the comedy 
hinges around the Mansfield character, and she herself 
is a walking duality. The major antithesis of the film 
out of which the comic action grows until the final 
denouement is incarnate in Jayne Mansfield. It is the 
antithesis between sentimental maternalism and visceral 
sexuality that provides the whole dynamic of the film. 
The Mansfieldbreasts and hips are what Edmunt: O'Brien 
(who plays the passe gangster who is Jayne's fiance and 
manager) is trying to sell her on - as a sexual object. 
But Georgy (the name of the character she plays; of 
course we discover she has two names - her originaly 
"homely' name and her invented 'stage' name), it appears, 
can't sing, loves cooking and is only engaged to Fats 
Murdoch (Edmund O'Brien) as repayment for a ‘kindness’. 
The antithesis she thus embodies becomes clear and is 
transposed into comedy in such scenes as when she says 
to her agent (played by Tom Ewell), "I'm not equipped 
for motherhood!" She so obviously is - and her equip- 
ment is precisely that which also enables her to be 
seen as a sexual object. (In this context, note the 
visual joke in which Mansfield carries two bottles of 
milk against her breasts - a joke which incidentally 
was repeated in the Yugoslav film THE SWITCHBOARD 
OPERATOR. ) 


It matters not to the comedy that this antithesis is 
false - in fact this falsity, or more accurately, the 
deception perpetrated in this case by Fats Murdoch 
(more generally by the media companies) in creating the 
falsity, provides yet another dimension to the dynamic. 
It is, for example, only marginally surprising when we 
discover that Georgy really can sing; the deception is 
practised by everybody - everbody that is except the 
kids who are deceived. To this extent the rock'n'roll 
aspect of the film is relevant - for Tashlin makes 
some not unimportant comments on the creation of phoney 
talent and the deception involved in the marketing of 
recorded music. [It is not strictly true, after all 
Eddie Cochrane did have something more than mere noise, 
but nevertheless, latter day recorded music has provided 
some notable phoneys (not least of all the more recent 
"Monkees", "Love Affair" and "Archies" groups) and as 
far as the rock'n'roll world of THE GIRL CAN'T HELP IT 


Jane Mansfield, Tom Ewell 


goes Tashlin shows it to be largely a function of the 
introduction of electronic technieques. (He goes to 
some lengths, for example, to show how simple splicing 
and editing can totally falsify a tape-recorded message; 
and, moreover the premise on which Georgy's success is 
to be built is that everyone thinks she can't sing.) 


However, it is significant that when Georgy does show 
she can, in fact, sing, it is with a slow sentimental 
ballad of the pre-rock era type. That, of course, 
completes the circle and cements Georgy to her agent, 
Mansfield to Tom Ewell (bizarre and hen-pecked for 
Wilder's THE SEVEN-YEAR ITCH with Marilyn Monroe). 
has been haunted throughout the earlier part of the 
film by a vision of Julie London singing "Cry Me A River" 
and has thus been associated with the older middle-class 
white values of romantic (and sophisticated) senti- 
mentality - completely opposed to the visceral sexuality 
of rock'n'roll. In the flowering of romance homeliness 
wine out over sexiness. Of course, the distinction is 
artificial - there is no reason why the motherly qualities 
should be seperate from the sexual qualities; neverthe- 
less in terms of American society the two were (and 
still are) seen as distinct and without proposing the 
overthrow of the existing order Tashlin showed up this 
distinction. and concluded as best he could in that frame- 
work - with a kind of compromised sexuality. Of course, 
this is unsatisfactory, but then perhaps that is why 
Tashlin leaves us with his main characters assembled on 
a stage — the whole thing has been artificial, a kind 
of modern day fairy story in which it all ends happily 
and perhaps that too is an artificial happiness. 


He 


There is nothing wrong with fairy stories in them 
selves. Jerry Lewis, who was directed by Tashlin 
before he started directing his own films, specialises 
in this kind of Romantic absurdity and a useful comparison 
may be made between THE GIRL CAN'T HELP IT and Lewis's 
own THE PATSY. For a start, THE PATSY achieves to a 
greater or lesser degree what Tashlin's film does with- 
out the distracting (even though welcome) intrusion of 
a host of entertainers and this perhaps is a reflection 
of their chronology (THE PATSY was made in 1964). Again, 
the parallel breaks down when Lewis's patsy. becomes a 
star whilst Tashlin's protege settles down to a happily 
married life in the middle-class vein and it is Fats 
Murdoch who (improbably) attains stardom. Perhaps this 
too is a reflection of the different times at which 
they were made, the middle-class values of homeliness 
and easy-going sentimentality having faded with the 
fading of middle-class values generally and the paranoia 
of the cold-war age specifically. But there is a kind 
of concept of 'honesty' in the Lewis film, whereby the 
patsy really is talented and deserves success. In a 
sense, however, Tashlin has made a more honest film —- 
"honesty' doesn't really enter into the modern 
(commercial) world of entertainment and by underlining 
the falsity Tashlin has not only made a funnier film 
but an enormously more complex one that brings out of 
its basic subject matter a truth more satisfactory 
than Lewis has to offer. 


Thursday 7th May: for 2 week at 2.05, 5.25, © 8.50. 
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Brighton Film Theatre 
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WED, MAY 6 THU, MAY 7 FRI, MAY 8 FRI-SAT, 
2.30, 6.00, 8.30 2.30, 6.00, 8.30 2.30, 7.30 MAY 8-9 
[ i 11.00 p.m. 
Privilege Rock Around Help 
(A) The Clock (U) The Yellow 
(Also, Beyond Image, (U) and Submarine 
with music from (Also, Lonely Boy, A Hard Day’s (U) 
The Soft.Machine). a documentary on Night (Also, Dial P Fo 
Paul Anka). “(U) Pink and Pink 
Pyjamas). 


WED, MAY 13 
2.30, 6.00, 8.30 


TUE, MAY 12 
2.30, 6.00, 8.30 


SAT, MAY 9 
(Members only) 
2.30, 6.00, 8.30 


SUN, MAY 10 
2.30, 6.00, 8.30 


Be Glad (For wiidinthe The Girl Modesty 
Streets Can’t Help lt Blaise 
Vas, ao. Momma 
; San Francisco, " 
String Band) ot eld 


Experience 
Jimi Hendrix 


THU, MAY 14 FRI-SAT, FRI-SAT, 
2.30, 6.00, 8.30 MAY 15-16 MAY 15-16 
2.30, 6.00, 8.30 11.00 p.m, 
Mr. Freedom One Plus Tonite Let’s 
(X) One (x) All Make 
(Also, Human Zoo). (Sympathy for Love In 
nee) London a) 
(Also, Towers (Also, Chicken). 


Open Fire). 


MON, MAY 11, 2.30 Yellow Submarine 


MON, MAY 11 
7.30 


(Members only) 


Tony Palmer will introduce his latest film, Rope Ladder 
to the Moon, to be followed by Part Two of the Fare. 
well Cream concert. “ 


lan Whitcombe—author of the forthcoming book, The 
Penguin History of Pop Music (1870-1970 )—will talk 
about his life in Pop, using film and piano to illustrate 


his talk. 
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les biches 


Are the Old Wave directors (Godard, Truffaut, 
Chabrol) cynics posing as sentimentalists or sentimentalists 
posing as cynics? Perhaps they are not entirely sure of the 
answer to that themselves and their pictures represent an 
attempt to discover the answer, but even so the cinema- 
goer will scarcely doubt that they are the latter. In any 
event the antithesis is, at the same time, an indication of 
symmetry: both cynicism and sentimentalism represent a 
fixed, almost a priori attitude to experience, which cannot 
be falsified by any amount of experience. The stance, the 
defensive posture, justifies itself through the readiness with 
which it can deal with all possible contingencies, as a weapon 
to fight off the possibility of disorder. It was not without 
reason that the leaders of the Nouvelle Vague should have 
warmed to the example of Maupassant (Astruc's UNE VIE) 
or that Robert Benayoun should have described them as 
‘such very young old men'. It is in this light that we must 
consider the conception of the director as 'auteur' and the 
emphasis on cinematic self-expression - 'La camera stylo'. 
For it is only too clear that this tendency in the French 
cinema is to be explained by the determination of the director 
to deal with reality only under specified conditions - the 
condition that it remain a blank, white wall to be defaced, or 
adorned, by cinematic signatures. Art abandons even the 
provisicnal and uncertain claim to show you 'How it is' in 
favour of the dictatorial pronouncement of the conjuror 
artist that it is to be 'What Isay'. It was predictable that 


these pretensions were to be self-liquidating, since we could . 


not for ever go on believing that it was the world that was out 
of step with the Nouvelle Vague. But the response to this 
crisis was equally characteristic. Only Godard drew the 
logical - the insane - conclusion, which was that the only way 
to ensure the passivity of history before art would be to 
collaborate on the scenario! And the ironic outcome of a 
century of threadbare Mallarmeism was discovered in a new 
spectacle: the artist as Napoleon. Perhaps Chabrol, who 
did after all plead on behalf of the small subject, does not 
have quite these ambitions, but, like Truffaut, he does have 
the same tendency to tyrannise over his material, to force 
it into a pattern that is neat, schematic, symmetrical and 
enclosed. Truffaut and Chabrol seem to look down on their 
characters from a great height and to view them with the 
dispassionate sympathy of a God as they struggle vainly in a 
web of pre-ordained circumstance. Perhaps this is what 
attracts them to Hitchcock - if so, their Racinian heritage 
(for who, in France, can get away from Racine) has blinded 
them to the degree of openness in Hitchcock's work, whose 
characters struggle certainly, but not altogether in vain. 
They accept that of necessity they must live under the con- 
dition of uncertainty; but for Chabrol and Truffaut chance 
and uncertainty are intolerable and the terrible absolutism 
both of these directors and of their characters seems deter- 
mined to rule it out of account. For them freedom can only 
be a nightmare. 


All the same, it would be wrong to underestimate 
LES BICHES, which, if we can accept the basic donnée, is 
both complex and ultimately convincing in the pattern of 
relationships which it establishes. Frederique is a lesbian, 
a wealthy and experienced woman of the world, who seduces 
a young pavement artist known as 'Why' and takes her with 
her to St. Tropez, where she is living with a pair of homo- 
sexual sidekicks. Why is attracted to Paul, a young 
architect (Jean-Louis Trintignant) but Frederique, apparently 
out of a spirit of destructive jealousy, breaks up the relation- 
ship and takes Why's place. But although this act was nega- 
tively motivated, it apparently leads Frederique to the 
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France 1968 Claude Chabrol 
Stephane Audran, J. Saussard, J.L. Trintignant 


discovery of real love and genuine self-fulfilment. Why 
finds her exclusion from this magic circle intolerable - and 
following Frederique to Paris, returns like for like, by 
literally stabbing her in the back. 


It is in the presentation of Why that the movie is most 
successful. She is shown to be essentially innocent and child- 
like and lacking any clearly defined identity. The gulf that 
separates her from Frederique is made apparent at the very 
beginning of the picture. Frederique, dressed elegantly in 
black, saunters across a bridge (in a rhythm so mannered 
that the sequence appears to have been shot to a metronome) 
to where Why, in jeans is kneeling on the ground, drawing a 
picture of adoe. The shot suggests a dangerous animal 
stalking its prey, while the positions of dominance and 
inferiority established persist through the duration of the 
picture. Why in part welcomes this alter ego - Frederique 
is virtually a mother to her - but increasingly recognises 
that her position of dependence makes her little more than a 
set of limbs passively responding to signals from the brain 
(Frederique). This dominance is conveyed by the fact that 
Frederique is always shown walking behind her. On almost 
the only occasion when this situation is reversed - as Why 
stands behind Frederique while she is playing cards with 
Paul and the Dynamic Duo - Why takes the initiative and 
attempts to establish a relationship with Paul, yet even here 
Frederique is shown to be completely in control of the 
situation. Why attempts to destroy Frederique's juju by 
dressing up in her clothes: it seems that she can only attain 
a distinct identity and combat Frederique by becoming 
Frederique. Thus a crucial moment of self-awareness is 
shown as putting on Frederique's earrings, she gazes at 
herself in the mirror, while Paul watches her from the 
door. This represents what is at once her only possible 
consciousness and a form of false consciousness. She even 
appears to welcome the love of Paul and Frederique, since 
this means that they can stand as parents for her: the gulf 
between her perception of the situation and that of the others 
is brilliantly conveyed by Chabrol, when, as Paul and 
Frederique embrace, Why flings her arms around both of 
them with an ecstatic smile, but, as they swing round, the 
camera now registers the unease, verging on disgust of the 
lovers. Frederique, for Why, now becomes the obstacle 
that stands in the way of her fulfilling her true identity - to 
be Frederique! - as she stands, beside her and inserts the 
knife she can at last assume the role of super-ego. 


If one wishes to be more critical, a number of things 
could be criticised. Doesn't Chabrol rely a little too much 
on the melodrama of lesbianism and the corruption of the 
innocent manipulating what he purports to repudiate? Isn't 
Paul too much of a cypher for the problem to be genuinely 
posed? The wholesomeness of the relationship between 
Frederique and Paul is something that we just have to take 
for granted? Shouldn't Chabrol show us the relationship 
more fully and allow us to draw our own conclusions? 

There does appear to be an element of the Superman in 
Chabrol's philosophy - Frederique, because self-sufficient 
and free from hang-ups can be capable of genuine love, but 
the 'lack' felt by Why can only be regarded as evidence of 
personal inadequacy. In fact Chabrol establishes the motiva- 
tion for the murder rather clumsily, by showing Why take up 
a knife and examine it, earlier in the picture. The conclu- 
sion of the picture, on its own terms, is logical and does not 
need this sort of reinforcement. I believe these considera- 
tions are certainly relevant, and that if one sees the com- 
plexity behind the neatness it is also necessary to point to 
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the far country 


USA 1954 Anthony Mann 
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The cinema of Anthony Mann has been acclaimed for 
the consistent emphasis thet he puts on exteriors, 
coupled with his extraordinary use of James Stewart, 
alternatively quiet with understated humour and siezed 
with abnormal passion, as the instrument in revealing 
the potential sources of tragedy (using the revenge 
motif with variety) Within the Western genre. With 
these particular praises in mind, BEND OF THE RIVER is 
generally confirmed as Mann's "masterpiece", the cul- 
mination of his thematic preoccupations and his corres-— 
ponding visual intensity. Mann specifically avoids di- 
dacticisa in BEND OF. THE RIVER by the tightly organized 
structure, continuously flowing on two levels, one ex- 
plicit (the ostensible rythm of a new civilisation in 
progress) and the other implicit ( the gradual revelation 
of the propitiatory nature of the hero's journey in 
amongst the settlers). THE TAR COUNTRY, made two years 
later, has visual similarities but lacks the thematic 
continuity of BEND OF THE RIVER. Jim Kitses in his 
book "Horizons West" describes it as "Formally perfect, 
yet a minor work" in comparison with WINCHESTER 73. 

In qualifying this, he draws attention to the meticulous 
contrasts (corrupt Skagway with the emergence of new 
Dawson, etc.) that are immediately apparent in the nar- 
rative. This much is undeniable, yet the actual moral 
development of the hero, so clearly defined in BEND OF 
THE RIVER by means of recurrent symbols (apples and the 
rope) and presentation of different characters (especi- 
ally Emerson Cole and Trey Wilson), is almost oblique, 
due in part to the inconsistency of the imagery. 


THE FAR COUNTRY opens with successive shots of a 
docked padilesteamer and Jeff Webster (James Stewart) 
directing a herd of cattle towards the boat. in BEND 
OF THE RIVER, the association of the two (substitute 
cattle for young trees) signified " settling down" and 
the systematic birth of a community. However, in THE 
FAR COUNTRY, the first image is reversed since Webster 
is always moving from place to plate and is merely 
going to sell his beef for the best price he is offered, 
and the second is non-existent. Mann's shooting of the 
boat's embarkation is identical as in BEND OF THE RIVER 
(close-ups of the funnel and the paddle in motion) yet 
Webster has not reached the stage that Glyn MeLyntock 
begins at, the desire to reform, and is consequently 
unresponsive to the idea of any communal activity ("No- 
body ever did anything for nothing") outside the per- 
sonal affection he feels for his partner,Ben. The 
incompleteness of his existence is demonstrated by his 
surprise 'and bewilderment when Ronda voluntarily gives 
him refuge in her private chamber when the boat's crew 
are searching for him. In Skagway, where the boat puts 
into port, there are the raw elements of a possible 
community. As Jeff Webster attempts to manoeuvre his 
cattle through the main street, he interrupts a primi- 
tive hanging ceremony as the herd almost ruin the newly- 
erected gallows. In Gannon, the self-elected law in 
Skagway, Webster is presented with the polemic antagonist 
to new communities, his own parasitical equivalent only 
carried to the logical extreme. Gannoa's recognition 
of Webster as a misanthrope is immediate as he arrests 
him. "I'm gonna hang yer, but I'm gonna like yer." His 
professional admiration is aroused by Webster in a way 
that is not equalled by any other character. This is 
borne out by his knowledge at the showdow, that noone 
can 'take' Webster except him. Appropriately their 
subsequent fight is conducted in the mud, which has been 
a symbol applied to Webster indicating moral contamina—" 
tion as he emerged wounded from the water clinging to 
the wooden raft in an earlier scene, and as he (Webster) 
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finally rises, it is to acknowledge his responsibility 
to the community. 


In THE FAR COUNTRY, the hero is placed at the 
centre of a series of conflicts, both personal and en- 
vironmental. The fulcrum of these conflicts is the 
existence side by side of the growing community, epit- 
omised by the exentric inhabitants of Dawson, and its 
evil opposite represented by Gannon and the Claim- 
jumpers. Until the sudden attack on the wooden jetty, 
where everything painstakingly acquired is shattered 
ig one concerted blow, Jeff Webster maintains his im- 
partial philosophy, reversing Gannon's decision on the 
cattle because they belong to hin, and later picking 
off a bandit in the clearing "because he shot at me". 
Just as he is "not interested" in the job of marshall, 
so he too prevents Rube from attempting t») arrest one 
of Gannon's henchmen after he has brutally murdered a 
harmless old man - "Ain't no reason for a man to get 
himself killed if he doesn't have to". His attitude 
invites personal disgrace (Rube) and almost breaks 
the spirit of the community. It is only during his 
convalescent period, where as a totally impotent spec~ 
tator he witnesses the increasing humiliation of the 
community and hears his own words (spoken by Rube this 
time) delivered to the new marshall in a repetition of 
the former incident. His gesture of lowering his head 
recalls the similar incidents at the beginning of BEND 
OF THE RIVER when Glyn McLyntock is forced in a momant 
to come face to face with his past as he sees a man 
about to be hanged. Jeff Webster, in this way, is 
compelled to realize the fallacy of his self-imposed 
isolation, If his tragic struggle is to have any 
meaning finally, he must choose between the two parallel 
courses and not remain apart. 


Mann's camera is forever combing high peaks and 
mountainous terrain as an indication of what the hero 
alone, like Webster.or McLyntock or Lockhart, is up 
against. On the surface, the landscape presents geo- 
graphical problems, natural obstacles to man, rapids, 
crevasses, slopes and avalanches. Yet, specifically 
in THE FAR COUNTRY, the landscape confronts the hero 
with the impossibility of avoiding coxtact with either 
alternative. There are two vital scenes which illus- 
trate the role of the landscape. The first is at the 
point where Webster insists that Ronda's supply train 
must take the long way, roun@ the valley instead of the 
short dangerous route through the pass. Ronda refuses 
and the snow from the mountain partially engulfs her 
Supplies. The scene is an example of Rona's intran- 
sigence and in this respect she is like Webster. His 
endeavour to discover a vicarious thoroughfare by river 
is thwarted in approximately the same way. He and Ben 
are bushwacked by riders that appear from on top of the 
landscape, descending like the previous avalanche to 
rob them of their well-earned cash, It is only later, 
when he catches Gannon's hired men removing his grub- 
stake claim, and says that he'll be along to see Gannon 
personally, that the landscape ceases to crowd him with 
its inaccessibility and is situated behind him. This 
has become the celebrated Mann image, which has its 
counterparts in the majority of the Stewart cycle of 
Westerns, and probably is most memorable in BEND OF THE 
RIVER, when McLyntock, beaten up on top of the mountain, 
defiantly swears revenge - "You'll be seeing me", 


Like Lin McAdam in WINCHESTER 73, Webster's violenee 
at the end is justified as the community's avenger in 
the face of undisguised provocation (Gannon's attack on 
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Jerry Lewis, Ina Balin. 


Jerry Lewis 


From the looks of THE PATSY colour is quite in- 
portant, so as I have only seen it in black and white 
on T.V. I would like to confine my remarks in the main 
to two sequences, the flashback in which Stanley Belt 
(J.Lewis) reveals his one reminiscence and the closing 
sequence of the film where Lewis steps out of the 
character of Stanley Belt and demonstrates the illus- 
ionary nature. of the world that Stanley and the other 
characters live in by his revealation of the machinery 
of illusion in the form of the cameras, crewe and sets 
that Lewis and only Lewis controls. Some preliminary 
remarks though are in order. THE PATSY is not a 
comedy in the sense that the earlier Martin - Lewis 
films are comedies. If the label must be used - and 
such a label, indicative as it is of a genre called 
"comedy", is very dubious - THE PATSY is a comedy in 
the same sense that ONLY ANGELS HAVE WINGS and HIS 
GIRL FRIDAY (Hawks '39 - 40) are comedies: i.e. it 
contains comic actions and sequences but laughter is 
not its central concern. To be more explicit, when a 
character in a Marx Brothers movie is assaulted by one 
of the brothers it is either nice or (usually) not nice 
for the character concerned but the intention is always 
that the audience shall laugh at the assault. Similar- 
ly we are expected to laugh at the triumphs and defeats 
of the brothers. Thus though our sympathies are expec- 
ted to be with the comic hero we are expected to laugh 
at and with him. This is not to say that the sole end 
product of such a comedy is laughter but that our later 
reflections, in the case of the Marx Brothers on pomp- 
osity and hypocricy, especially that which surrounds 
Art and social success, are arrived at through laughter. 
This is not the case with THE PATSY. Consider for 
example Stanley's appearance at the Copa-Cafe which is 
judged to be a "flop" by the audience on the screen that 
watch it, Stanley's promotors and the one drunk who we 
see guffawing "imbicile". The exclusion of any 
audience-reaction shots is purposive: we are the aud- 
ience and we find Stanley's "ham" attempts to be a 
professional comic funny for precisely the reasons that 
his promotors find him unfunny, because Stanley is un- 
professional. In short we are laughing "with" Lewis' 
characterisation of Stanley Belt not at Stanley. 

Lewis then excludes Stanley's audience to force the 
realization upon us that we are Lewis' audience - 
after all we watched the film because it was a Jerry 
Lewis film. 


In marked contrast to this sequence Stanley's 
success on the Ed Sullivan show is to us unfunny. 
Again there is no screen audience - Stanley's reputat- 
ion is built up by his promotors "sight unseen" so 
much so that at one point Ed Wynn (Ed Wynn) says he 
really would like to see Stanley perform especially as 
"he's had me in fits for the last two weeks" - and we 
the "real" audience even have to be informed that his 
sketch was a success by a shot of his promotors reading 
his rave reviews. To be a success significantly Stanley 
has to eliminate all his Lewisian characteristics, 
notably his childlike verbal and gestural insufficiency. 
The Ed Sullivan sketch consists of the transformation 
of the Lewis in Stanley, the man who knows the names of 
all the Hollywood stars but who can never get them 
right into the trickster Dean Martin type of the earlier 
comedies (e.g. in THE STOOGE, screened last month on 
BBC 1) The transformation is wittily done but as with 
the transformation sequence in THE NUTTY PROFESSOR ('63) 
our reaction is horror not laughter at the self-elimin- 
ation of all that is genuine in the Stanley Belt chara- 
eter. Stanley "murders" Lewis in order to become a 
success. 


The point of these remarks is that consistently 
throughout the film Lewis's direction alternatively 
includes us inside the film as the audience to certain 
sequences and excludes us from the film - i.e. distan- 
ciates us from Lewis equals Belt. Stanley's singing 
lesson; and his miming of "I lost my heart in a drive-in" 
provide the final illustration of this in the filn. 
Another point here is the relationship of the Lewis 
directed films to the earlier Martin and Lewis films. 
The transformation sequences of THE PATSY and THE 
NUTTY PROFESSOR are not the only references to the 
Martin character. Thinking only of THE PATSY there is 
Ed Sullivan's (Ed Sullivan) listing of the first app- 
earances that he has had on his show in which he includes 
Martin and Lewis. Also Stanley achieves two successes 
the first (temporarily) as a singer and then as a comic. 


Stanley's flashback is introduced by Ellen's (Ina 
Balin) comments to the effect that our reminiscences 
are not always nice and that the painful ones are pos- 
sibly more important in that we can learn from them. 
Whereupon Stanley takes us into a flashback of the 
first dance he ever attended. After an establishing 
shot of smooth college types dancing with their girls 
we see Stanley outside the hall, framed through the 
glass window of a door, looking on. He then fully 
appears, dressed in an ill-fitting billack tuxedo (the 
others wear white tuxedos) attempting to be cool, but 
he is foiled everytime heeither attempts a pick up or 
to cut in on the dancers. Finally when it is discovered 
that the tuxedo is rented he is mocked and the dancers 
leave. Then in the midst of dejection he sees a simi- 
larly badly dressed girl (Ina Balin) who reveals that 
she too is wearing hired clothes. Against all our 
expectations the band, who have taken a break, agree to 
play so they can dance. They begin slowly to wobble 
round one another in the middle of the deserted floor 
and then as the camera cranes back and the ungainly 
reality of their attempt at a dance is transformed by 
the wish fulfilling nature of the reminiscence into 
smooth motion (and as this happens the dance music 
changes into lush symphonic music) In the present 
Stanley sighs "that wasn't a good reminiscence was it" 
and Ellen commiserates with him telling him he must 
learn from it. He doesn't. Where in the reminiscence 
- dream he fails as a smooth type and yet succeeds with 
Ina Balin on the Ed Sullivan show he achieves success 
by transforming himself into that smooth type and so 
rejects the possibility of the oneiric transformation 
of reality available to him only by remaining true to 
himself i.e. to the Jerry Lewis in him. Lewis demands 
our cognizance of Stanley's refusal to accept his abil- 
ity to transform social reality through Stanley's refu- 
sal to see himself as Ina Balin, in the dream, and 
Ellen (Ina Balin again), in the course of the film come 
to see him. Ellen falls in love not with Stanley the 
success - she "murders" him - but with Stanley the 
failure. 


But as the last sequence demonstrates Lewis almost 
obsessively re-creates the Dean Martin character in 
THE PATSY in various forms so he can kill him off: he 
has to,to kill off Stanley Belt in order that he can 
free himself, the creator of the illusion, from his own 
illusions, After his success Stanley re-gathers together 
his promotors who thinking he would flop have left the 
sinking ship. They don't know who has brough them tog- 
ether and when Stanley appears from behind tne desk 
they expect at least to be tongue lashed. As in the 
opening sequence they are seen in the lower half of the 
split level floor while Stanley is in the upper half. 
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But where before, in their dark suits Looking like the 
sereled ranks of an army, they dominated the frame and 
Stanley, now it is Stanley in his dark suit who domin- 
ates them in their light clothes. Before they hired 
him; this time he hires them, sets them to work - the 
flurry of activity in contrast to that of the opening 
is this time controlled by Stanley - and then proposes 
marriage to Ellen. To the victor go the spoils. 
Stanley here is at the height of his powers: he has 
eliminated all his Lewisian characteristics. Where- 
upon Lewis (as director) and Ellen march Stanley to 
the window, Ellen protesting she won't be controlled 
by Stanley (She prefers Stanley as Lewis). Stanley 
falls out of the window, repeating his opening credit 
fall but not repeating his ressurection. For a long 
time Lewis holds the camera on an L.A. backdrop in 
front of which Ellen cries. Then suddenly Jerry Lewis 
(Not Stanley Belt) appears and says "Aren't you over- 
acting a bit, Miss Balin .... I'm Jerry Lewis .... 
This is a film set (here Lewis shows the balcony to be 
false .... I'm gonna make another film" Then as they 
leave the balcony Lewis says "The film's over" and 
the camera swings round to reveal the crew in the 
studio with a sign somewhere reading THE PATSY. End 
of film. Jerry Lewis here does more than simply ex- 
plode the illusion of reality the cinema is to a 
great extent based on, he demands our applause - 
"Jerry Lewis You're a nut" - for his illusions. In one 
fell swoop Lewis undermines the illusion that he has 
created that he may be revealed as their creator, 


Stanley Belt then is the Patsy of the film's 
title, Jerry Lewis' patsy, the means through which 
Lewis forces us to acknowledge him as the true ‘auteur 
of the filn, } P.H 


les biches 
further neatness underlying the complexity. For what is 
demanded is that Why should truly struggle against Frederique 
and the compulsions that bind her to her. By suddenly 
producing Frederique as the positive hero Chabrol admittedly 
undermines one cliche, but he does so only to replace it with 
another and one is left with the feeling that the satisfyingness 
of the theorem is the surest proof that an opportunity has 

been missed. Unfortunately Chabrol seems more concerned 
with doing what he is good at, than with finding out what he 

is capable of. The self-consciousness of his fable does not 

in any way disconfirm the fact that this particular fable 
(imnocence/experience; town mouse/country mouse) is a 
crutch which he could easily throw away - or could he? 


DAVID MORSE 
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the raft determines Webster's role as a "public minded 
citzen") and aggression. Mann's depiction of the con- 
munity in its infancy (bear stew at the Hash House, 
the miners who 'trust! people, and want only to be 
‘just sitting and rocking and waving Howdy to the nei- 
ghbours", and Renee particularly who sings for every- 
body and whose vocation is helping people) is sympa— 
thetically portrayed. If gold ‘drives a man crazy' as 
it does in THE FAR COUNTRY and BEND OF THE RIVER at 
the respective gold-camps, and then in the area of 
bounty hunting in THE NAKED SPUR, the symbol of 'togeth- 
erness' is supplied by the constant use of coffee at 
crucial moments. Ben's passion for coffee is always 
related in terms of sociability, just as Ronda uses it 
as an excuse to kiss Jeff and Renee is driven to think 
of it in an anti-social context. Finally, THE FAR 
COUNTRY closes on the enveloping image of Jeff Webster's 
fist on the saddle, sounding the small bell there, 
which has acted throughout as that part of his charac- 
ter that 'trusted' a woman once, and its optimism is 
unmistakable. His position in the community is clari- 
fied by Ronda's sacrifice (Jeff: ‘Why didn't you take 
care of you?' Ronda: 'That's a funny question, ') 


Christopher Lioyd. 
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iP TIGHTLY CLOSID" by Megan Terry, directed by 
Roger lendricks-Simon - followed by discussion with 
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Nicholas Ra 


The Mise-En-Scene 


Nicholas Ray was trained as an architect. He studied 
under Frank Lloyd Wright, and this influence can be 
detected in his films in a number of ways. One of the 
stylistic marks of a Ray movie, for example, is the use of 
spatial relations to set the dramatic or thematic accents 
of a situation. Time and again, it is the peculiar geometry 
of a scene that prints the image in one's mind - the iron 
drawbridge in PARTY GIRL, the carved branch dividing 
Ida Lupino's room in ON DANGEROUS GROUND, or the 
police-station in REBEL WITHOUT A CAUSE. The un~ 
certainty of purpose, the insecurity of place, so typical of 
the Ray hero, is constantly translated into a pattern of 
visual segments. This is also evident in the way the mise- 
en-scene makes use of doors, partitions, staircases - they 
act as the pivots of Ray's physical world in which they trace 
the lines of an always precarious communication. Architec- 
tural features, such as these, invariably emphasize the 
emotional or dramatic links between one character and 
another, yet they equally structure an inner world in which 
the protagonists have to make their choices. In JOHNNY 
GUITAR Vienna locks herself up in her upstairs room, 
while commanding her men to keep the roulette-wheels 
spinning in the empty saloon, - a gesture, neatly symbolic 
of the kind of order and regularity she is trying to impose 
on her existence. Eventually, she is forced to come down 
the stairs to meet first Johnny, then Emma - and with them 
those parts of her self and her emotions which she had 
chosen to deny. In REBEL, it is on the stairs that Jim has 
his most violent clash with his father, confronting his own 
sense of humiliation and impotence, at the same time as the 
stairs dramatize the urgency of his escape. The staircase 
in BIGGER THAN LIFE has a similar, even more pivotal 
function in the story (cf. also Ch. Barr's description of a 
comparable scene in THE JAMES BROTHERS - Motion 
Nr. 3, 1962). 


More generally, what is involved in these and numerous 
other instances, is a complex and extremely subtle use of 
the principles of balance, apparent ona level which all but 
defies detailed analysis. It is often as if Ray was express- 
ing emotional tensions by transforming them into physical 
sensations, and the audience is keyed to a conflict by the 
way equilibrium is withheld and manipulated to clarify a 
theme or advance the dynamics of the story. Especially 
in the early films we have this 'precipitational' use of the 
cinematic frame to create a psychological universe of 
extreme instability - of character, of motive, of action. 

Yet the mise-en-scene is at once parallel and contrapuntal. 
It underlines the moments of tension of a purposefully 
a-symmetrical organization of visual elements, what one 
might call a mise-en-scene of calculated disorder and 
strain. There is a scene, for example, in JOHNNY GUITAR, 
where at a dramatic climax (Johnny is trying to force a 
showdown with the Dancing Kid over Vienna) the characters 
are cut in such a way that - in defiance of all spatial 
verisimilitude - their individual glances all point in 
different directions of the frame, as if their very eyes 
were straining to explored the tight emotional situation in 
which they are enclosed. 


At the same time, the effect is often contrapuntal in 
relation to the story-line. Not unexpectedly for an American 
director, the majority of Ray's films follow avery classical 
linear pattern (central hero, pursuit, quest, journey etc.) 
Yet a closer look at Ray's handling of the narrative struc- 
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ture leaves the impression that the veritable lines of force 
in his films tend towards a rather radical destruction of the 
‘ideology' inherent inthe linear form. A typical Ray ending, 
the therapy of a couple through an expiat ory death, repre- 
sents Ray's variation of the cathartic resolution of conflict, 
central to almost all the genres of the American cinema. 
The variation, however, is of special importance. It has 
to be seen against the set of values which the linear form 
most commonly implies - the belief in maturity, education, 
the transformation of external conflict into inner awareness 
and hence appeasement; values of which Ray - and not only 
since BIGGER THAN LIFE - had become increasingly 
critical. What we see in his films therefore, is the remark- 
able ability to retain the dynamics of the linear form, while 
never ceasing to probe it by his unbalancing use of colour, 
frame, gesture and décor, which make his films obey. 
gravitational laws of their own. 


Structurally, Ray's films often proceed by modulating a 
one-two-three pattern of human relationships. Its thematic 
elements are the solitary individual, the couple, and the 
triangle (usually constituted by two overlapping couples, 
result of natural or elective affinities: male/female, male/ 
male -e.g. THE LUSTY MEN, RUN FOR COVER, HOT 
BLOOD, BITTER VICTORY, etc.) Characteristically, Ray 
makes great use of the spatial possibilities inherent in the 
'geometrical' organization of his protagonists' emotional 
bonds, to pursue a dialectic which finally - as I shall try to 
show - both dissolves and validates the linear progress of 
the plot. 


One of Ray's favourite ways of starting a story is to 
make the solitary hero introduce, through his movements, 
his actions, that sense of imbalance and disequilibrium 
from which flows the initial dramatic momentum. The first 
ten minutes of THEY LIVE BY NIGHT illustrate this in 
exemplary fashion. To underline Bowie's difference from 
the gang, and to mark the beginning of his self-reflexion, 
the camera isolates him, either through the composition of 
the frame (Bowie staying behind the billboard, as the others 
make their way to the garage) or through the repeated 
juxtaposition of group shots and medium shots of the boy. 

At the same time, one is conscious of an absense, for the 
numerical discrepancy (one against four), the difference in 
age, accentuate Bowie's isolation to a degree which would 
become intolerable if it were not counterbalanced. The 
image of Bowie meeting Keechie (with the pump as a visual 
axis) resolves a prolonged period of stress in a direct and 
simple visual harmony, lifting temporarily an ambiguity which 
had forced itself into one's very perception. Similarly, there 
are innumerable occasions in Ray's work where the proto- 
gonist is morally isolated from a group, and invariably this 
isolation is also felt as spatial, as a question of physical 
dimension. An opposition, an unresolved conflict thus 
lingers on beyond the moment of clash, while an emotional 
attraction or fascination is often sensed in advance by a 
dynamic relation of visual planes - Walt Murdoch seeing 
Cottonmouth upside down in his camera, for example 
(EVERGLADES). 


This is particularly important inthe case of the Ray 
couple, always ina kind of gravitational field, dominated by 
collision and polarity. Again, Ray underlines how partners 
are on different 'levels' - the complex dramatic architecture 
of the appartment block in INA LONELY PLACE; the fact that 
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Dixon Steele and Laurel Gray are almost never pictured at 
the same (visual) height, is an essential part of their 
tragedy. Or one thinks of the kitchen in KNOCK ON ANY 
DOOR, with its boiler and gas-pipes, a maze in which the 
couple is hopelessly trapped. Another striking example 
occurs in JOHNNY GUITAR. During the famous dialogue 
between Vienna and Johnny (''Tell me a lie, tell me that 
you've waited all these years"), Vienna appears in the 
opening of the door behind Johnny, as if set in a picture 
frame. Near and yet infinitely removed, she is a presence 
conjured up by Johnny's solitary meditation. 


It is with such a geometry that Ray communicates basic 
human situations. The effect is often emphasized by the 
use of colour, as in PARTY GIRL, where Thomas Farrell 


and Vickie are sharply separated from the general 'ambience’ 


of Rico Angelo's party not only by the way they seem 
constantly placed near the edge of the frame, but also by the 
colours they wear - black and red (in a setting predominantly 
cream, yellow and gold). Distinguished from each other, 

the colours combine to give the sense of complementary 
personalities. 


Most typical, however, of Ray's films is that the 
conflicts between the individual and the group, or between 
two individuals are so often mediated in terms of the triadic 
progression. Though the precise emotional qualities vary 
from film to film, the Ray triangle is constant in its 
structural dynamism: at its most general, it indicates 
tension within affinity, or change within symmetry. In 
those films where a triangular relationship plays an import- 
ant role (at least eight), it seems to correspond to a 
synthesis of the characters' aspirations: security, comm- 
unication, and an individualism outside polarity. However, 
these triangles, though sometimes seeming to represent the 
ideal, are invariably shown to be unnatural, and funda- 
mentally unstable. Under the pressure of circumstances 
they dissolve and disintegrate into the forces that gave rise 
to them: often enough, the sense of isolation, incomprehen- 
sion and constraint. Where the linear plot comes to be 
associated more and more with a world permeated by flux 
and transience, the triangle represents a striving for peace 
and order. In some films, the triangle is emblema- 
tic of life, of action, even of hope, opposed to the circle 
indicative of a false harmony. For example, the rodeo- 
ring in THE LUSTY MEN, into which Jeff, Wes and Louise 
insert a difficult, though dynamic triangle, or the saloon 
in JOHNNY GUITAR, at first dominated by the roulette 
wheels, 'redeemed' by a number of triangular relations. 

In a way one feels that these obsessive and problematic 
triangles relate to a key-situation in Ray's work, con- 
fronted most transparently in REBEL. There we see the 
protagonists momentarily fulfil an aspiration towards which 
so many Ray protagonists seem to gravitate. As soon as 
Jim, Judy and Plato have escaped from their homes and 
won an almost dream-like freedom inthe deserted house, 
they immediately crystallize their feelings towards each 
other into the roles of father, mother and son. What in 
REBEL is explicit theme, reverberates through the other 
films in amore or less muted form: the breakdown of the 
bourgeois family as a stable human organism. Perhaps it 
is Ray's vision of a kind of ‘holy family' which makes him 
return so constantly to the same configuration. 


For even where these implications are less apparent, 
the triadic pattern is associated with survival and the 
search for some permanent value. In 55 DAYS OF PEKING, 
the triangular human relationships come to stand for the 
will to resist and to survive the siege , juxtaposed to the even 
more frequent images of the circle - the water-wheel, the 
Imperial Palace, its circular ornaments, a plate which 
rolls on the floor - associated with the Boxers, threat, 


imprisonment. The most delirious use of the triangle 
occurs no doubt in JOHNNY GUITAR, where all the import- 
ant human relationships are triadic: Johnny-Vienna-Dancing 
Kid, Johnny- Vienna-Turkey , Emma-Vienna-Dancing Kid. 
The final showndown of the film, like a crazy ballet, is 
entirely organized interms of a rapid succession of tri- 
angular positions, emphasized by the topographical pyramid 
formed by the hideout, with the waterfall as its base. The 
first 'figure' has Johnny and the Dancing Kid on either side 
of Vienna, who is waiting further up at the door of the house. 
This is itself mirrored by the way Emma advances towards 
Vienna. The subsequent shot shows the two women appear 
at either side of the house, while Dancing Kid advances 
towards it from behind a rock. He is shot by Emma - the 
bullet hits him in the middle of his forehead. As he falls 
to the ground, Ray frames him frém above, his legs 

apart, and his feet forming a perfect triangle with the men 
of the posse, lined up below. 


This geometrical structure is significant for the 
development of the themes in JOHNNY GUITAR, as it 
validates the various stages of the action by resuming the 
emotional configurations and preparing the surviving 
couple, Johnny and Vienna, for their symbolic purifica- 
tion beneath the waterfall. The use of colour, especially 
in the clothes, indicates the shifting roles and changing 
positions. Johnny is wearing the clothes of the Dancing 
Kid, and Vienna is in Turkey's bright yellow shirt - the 
legacy of two sacrificial deaths, with which they enter 
their new life. 


At the end of THE LUSTY MEN, as the couple walk 
into the sunset, a new rider comes into the rodeo. The 
unexpected introduction of a 'third term' creates a 
momentum in which any sense of finality or achievement 
is once more suspended. The same is true of the old man 
walking to the planetarium at the end of REBEL. In both 
cases, the seeming repose and resolution appears merely 
as instant of a precarious balance. Ray conveys in such 
scenes a harmony beyond aquiescence, for it includes the 
doubt of its own possibility. His heroes rebel against the 
structures of a social system without ever entirely break- 
ing with it. His mise-en-scene detaches itself from the 
subordination to the plot-mechanism without ever entirely 
destroying the form upon which this detachment is brought 
to bear. Inthe last instance, it is perhaps this ability to 
articulate, by means which are unique to the cinema, an 
independent point of view, if not a wholly personal perspec- 
tive, which makes Ray's cinema important. 
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Blake Edwards 


Quite clearly, the two outstanding American Comedy directors of the 1960s are Blake Edwards and Jerry Lewis. The 
former is, however, a considerably more diverse and durable artist than the latter. He first came to notice as a scriptwriter 
for Richard Quine on such movies as DRIVE A CROOKED ROAD (1954) and MY SISTER EILEEN (1955), before getting the 
opportunity to direct his first feature, BRING YOUR SMILE ALONG (1955). Although his name is most readily associated with 
comedy films, to label Edwards thus would be to underestimate him. Even on such innocuous assignments as HIGH TIME, his 
humour is recognizably dark and macabre; thus, the mind that is credited with the creation of such comic characters as dumb 
cop Inspector Clouseau and laconic private-eye Peter Gunn can also bring a distinguished, sometimes harsh, dramatic sense to 
bear on such movies as the black and white suspense thriller GRIP OF FEAR and the much-acclaimed drama on alcoholism, 
DAYS OF WINE AND ROSES. THE PARTY, Edwards' most recent movie, was, however, greeted with incomprehension, both 
publicly and critically (apart from Charles Barr's admirable review in Movie 17). This article purports to demonstrate that, 


on the contrary, it is one of his finest and most lucid films. 


That Blake Edwards' most recent movie should be 
entitled THE PARTY is no coincidence, for parties are as 
important to Edwards as they are to, for instance, 

Vincente Minnelli. In the parties which re-appear continually 
throughout Minnelli's work, we have the crystallization of the 
dramatic conflict between worlds, concrete metaphor for the 
disparity between reality and illusion, tragi-comic representa- 
tion of the clash between individual visions; one has only to 
think of such movies as MADAME BOVARY, DESIGNING 
WOMAN, BELLS ARE RINGING or FATHER OF THE BRIDE. 
For Edwards, however, in whose work theme is often 
inextricably linked to method, parties are supremely impor- 
tant. It is interesting that, in the interview with him published 
in Cahiers du Cinema (February 1966), while discussing 
BREAKFAST AT TIFFANY'S, Edwards takes the credit for 

the hilarious party sequence, which was apparently improvised 
during the shooting, outside of the script by George Axelrod. 
Thus, parties (or social gatherings of various natures) occur 
constantly in his movies: OPERATION PETTICOAT (1959), 
HIGH TIME (1960), DAYS OF WINE AND ROSES (1963), THE 
PINK PANTHER (1964), WHAT DID YOU DO IN THE WAR, 
DADDY (1966), GUNN (1967). 


The party in Edwards' latest movie is given by film 
producer Fred Clutterbuck, whose most recent effort, 'Son of 
Gunga Din', has been seriously hindered by the accidental 
destruction of a specially constructed fortress, before the 
scene had even been set up. The culprit is Indian actor 
Hrundi V. Bakshi (Peter Sellers), hired for the title role, who 
has consequently been blacklisted by Clutterbuck. Inadver- 
tently, however, the furious producer adds Bakshi's name to 
a list of guests who are being invited to a party that he and his 
wife are throwing 'for a few people’. Thus, as the credits for 
the movie go up, Edwards sets the scene; the core of the film 
is concerned with the party itself, an essentially static situa- 
tion. But Edwards' movies are more often than not concerned 
with variants of such a basically static situation; for example, 
the crew's attempts to bring the submarine safely into allied 
waters in OPERATION PETTICOAT, the college cycle of 
HIGH TIME, the attempt by the American and Italian soldiers 
to deceive their respective superiors into believing that they 
are fighting a desperate and prolonged battle for control of 
the town in WHAT DID YOU DO IN THE WAR, DADDY? 
Edwards does not as a rule entangle himself in the unravelling 
of traditional 'plots'; the movie which best demonstrates this 
is the thriller he made in 1962, GRIP OF FEAR, in which he 
deliberately disobeyed the rules of suspense, by showing, in 
the sequences where the FBI under Glenn Ford worked to 
discover the identity and the location of the maniac, that 
there could be no alarm, for a sophisticated audience, over 
the fate of bank clerk Lee Remick. This method, however, 


enabled Edwards as far as possible to concentrate on what 
interested him; the reaction of the girl to the extraordinary 
change in her routine existence. 


Thus, Edwards' first step towards the achievement of 
his aims is to create his own specific universe, within which 
the 'action' will unfold. However, this universe, although 
created by Edwards, is personal only in as far as the act of 
creation itself is concerned; at the same time, he pains- 
takingly postulates it as a realistic universe, a detracted one 
with which the spectator can identify without any effective 
stretch of credibility. No matter how chimeral, how fantastic 
the consequences of the action by the time the movie is over, 
it is a prerequisite of Edwards that the world in which the 
narrative unfolds is a realistic one. Thus one recalls the 
detail in the dramatic, straightforward openings of Edwards' 
two war comedies, OPERATION PETTICOAT and WHAT DID 
YOU DO IN THE WAR, DADDY?, or the continual, effective 
contrast between Lee Remick's banal, routine life and work at 
the bank, and the macabre events that follow the threats against 
her life by the psychopath in GRIP OF FEAR. 


This imposition of a specific world designates Edwards 
as its autonomous master, a fact which is at the core of his 
comic method. As the movie unfolds, his reasoning is 
clarified; for the reality of the beginning of his movies is 
contrasted with the anarchic, inclusive farce of the end. This 
method is shown to best effect in THE PARTY; when it begins, 
with Bakshi arriving at Clutterbuck's elegant home, the atmos- 
phere is serene, smooth. By the end, the interior of the house 
has been swamped by a white foam, in which Bakshi and his 
friend Michele (Claudine Longet) dance in a joyful slow- 
motion - undoubted hommage by Edwards to Vigo's pillow- 
fight in ZERO DE CONDUITE, and already prefigured in his 
own oeuvre by the torrents of rain at the end of BREAKFAST 
AT TIFFANY'S. During the course of the evening, all 
accepted codes of social behaviour and all class distinctions 
are reversed, in the finest traditions of American Comedy, 
but it would be overly simplistic to regard THE PARTY 
solely as Edwards' re-working of a theme shared by every 
comedy director, from Cukor and Preston Sturges, to Lewis 
and Wilder. As a comic experience, it differs widely from 
the works of these directors. 


In his own words, Edwards' comic technique evolves 
from the conflict of two extreme polarities, 'naturalmess' and 
'sophistication'. The former is the result of Edwards' 
familiarity with the traditions of early American Comedy, 
and slapstick in particular (THE GREAT RACE was dedicated 
to Laurel and Hardy), while the latter is necessitated by the 
sophisticated cinema techniques of the recent decade. Both 
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thematically, and stylistically, this 'naturalness' and 
'sophistication' clash; as I have already mentioned, the theme 
of the conflict between clown (natural) and society (phoney), is 
traditional in comedy, while, stylistically, Edwards' gags veer 
between the overly physical and a suave humour in the dialogue. 
What becomes important, however, is the blending of the two 
polarities; their very nature would suggest a profound, 
irremediable antipathy. In the Cahiers du Cinema interview 
quoted elsewhere in this article, Edwards explains it thus: 


'To think that slapstick and sophistication are 
insoluble is not true at all. I think that there's 
a wonderful kind of thing that happens with the 
two. It takes slapstick a step up and sophistica- 
tion a step down and they kind of meet. There's 
a great element of humour that takes place.' 


Edwards' method clearly differs from that of, for 
instance, Jerry Lewis. For Lewis, the two polarities 
seem to be irremediable, although they co-exist within his 
movies, because, in order to achieve a certain effect, he 
will occasionally fragment his reality to insert a slapstick 
gag (the celebrated music lesson in THE PATSY, for 
example). This method works through a complete suspension 
of credibility and is, for many critics (particularly the 
French), quite valid. 


For Edwards, however, this fragmented comic 
process is clearly unsatisfactory, and, in his best movies, 
notably THE PARTY, he has made an attenpt to fuse 
'naturalness' and 'sophistication'. The result, in THE 
PARTY, is a remarkable paradox; in a world of sophistica- 
tion, observed with detachment, everything is yet possible. 
In this movie, which defines to a great extent Edwards' 
refined comic technique, his achievement is a kind of logical 
comedy, where event follows event in a seemingly logical 
fashion, making however the traditional descent into anarchy 
and all-embracing farce. Because of the masterful control 
of his world which he demonstrates in THE PARTY, Edwards 
manages to remove the gravity from it, necessitating a com- 
plete re-orientation of values, but obliquely, as if it seemed 
the natural order of things. Using a recognizable reality as 
a jumping-off point, and ending with the party in total chaos, 
the interior of the house covered in foam, and producer 
Clutterbuck's wife driven into insanity, Edwards forges his 
own gruesome logic. 


This central characteristic of Edwards, then, has been 
demonstrated and developed across his oeuvre; often, how- 
ever, his parties are crystallizations of this formal experi- 
mentation. And finally, when, in THE PARTY, Edwards was 
able to direct a whole movie around a phenomenon that had 
previously been thematically central but structurally peripheral, 
we see the flowering of this experimentation. As Serge Daney 
pointed out in Cahiers du Cinema, drunkenness is important to 
Edwards because it allows his characters to liberate them- 
selves and to drop their masks gradually; during this process, 
his camera lingers on his characters, waiting to record that 
precious moment when the liberation begins. Thus, a neces- 
sary thematic ingredient becomes the embodiment of a tech- 
nique, achieved by a particular style of narrative presentation. 


This style has been called by Charles Barr (in 
Movie 17), 'a comic technique similar to Preminger's 
dramatic one’; this is however slightly misleading. Edwards' 
camera is deadpan, necessarily inclusive, but, unlike 
Preminger, his attitude to his characters can hardly be 
termed objective; their moral delineation (as against their 
social position) is apparent from the beginning. Despite the 
fact that the camera refuses to isolate details, or draw one's 
attention to a gag, conclusions are drawn. The mutual, under- 
lying characteristic, however, is this refusal on the part of 
the director to stress the action. Preminger uses this 
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technique to create an objectivity, to present character and 
action as straightforwardly, and as realistically as possible. 
Edwards' kind of humour necessitates this technique because 
he is continually concerned with establishing relations between 
characters. As his technique relies so much on a gradual, 
studied development of narrative and character, to isolate 
fragments of the action would be to place undue emphasis. 
There is one immediate, important effect; characters are 
developed as we become more acquainted with them, and 
when they become part of a gag, there is no contrivance, we 
have no sense that, as Charles Barr correctly pointed out, 
anything is being 'hung on' a particular character. There 

are several examples of this in THE PARTY; the woman who 
during the dinner-table sequence gets Bakshi's chicken on her 
coronet might be construed as a comic convenience, but in 
fact she figures quite prominently during the early part of the 
movie, in particular during the 'Birdie Num-Num!' gag, where 
she is seen in the foreground talking to Fred Clutterbuck. 
Also there can be no justifiable claim that the Bakshi-Michele 
relationship is contrived; during several scenes, we see 
(through Edwards' admirable attention to detail) that the girl 
is the only one who appreciates Bakshi's antics, and treats 
him naturally. 


What is most admirable, however, about this deadpan 
style is the way in which it allows Edwards to embody his 
themes completely in the action, and the character presenta- 
tion. There is no question in Edwards' work that he will 
impress on us the 'morality of comedy’, the extraneous 
implications of comedy as allegory. In fact, he achieves a 
remarkable paradox in being able to steer away from this 
while re-working traditional comic themes. However, 
Edwards takes this technique to its furthest extreme; in 
THE PARTY, gags become themes. Some facet of his 
thematic pre-occupation is demonstrated and developed 
through a recurring gag which arises organically out of the 
narrative. The finest example of this is the strangled waiter 
gag, which recurs throughout the movie. The narcissistic 
head-waiter (the same one as in HIGH TIME), at the party 
becomes increasingly infuriated by Levinson, a waiter who is 
getting progressively more drunk. Finally, after Levinson 
has nearly ruined the dinner, the head-waiter tries to strangle 
him, and this, in classic slapstick fashion, is viewed by 
Edwards through a swinging door. However, it is not until 
the final five minutes of the movie, that Edwards locates the 
gag; Clutterbuck, with his house in ruins, and his wife insane, 
finally learns Bakshi's identity (as the actor who has ruined 
"Gunga Din's' budget), and turns to strangle him. Bakshi has 
vanished, however, and as the head-waiter is standing there, 
Clutterbuck tries to strangle him. Edwards' theme here is 
abundantly clear; the root of the disastrous evening lies, not 
with Bakshi or Levinson (who simply precipitate it, as out- 
siders, but are treated as scapegoats) but with the system to 
which Clutterbuck and the head-waiter belong, and which, 
through their separate functions, they perpetuate. Edwards 
intensifies this theme elsewhere; particularly with the switch- 
board, which orders a power unit that can change the décor of 
the house, making apparently stable objects like tables, chairs, 
bars and floors disappear. Neither Bakshi or Levinson have 
installed that switchboard; they do, however, try it out, from 
curiosity. Thus, with the strangulation gag, Edwards is able 
to develop it organically and ultimately locate it, while 
preserving its autonomy as a hilarious comic device. 


A similar mode of thematic presentation underlies the 
caviar gag, which embodies another universal comic theme. 
By the insidious transference of the caviar smell from hand 
to hand, Edwards establishes natural relationships between 
characters, which remain despite the superficial social divi- 
sions. In fact, these relationships prove the divisions false, 
by continuing despite efforts to sublimate them. Against them 
are contrasted the actual social confrontations between Bakshi 
and the other guests. For example, Edwards shows us that 
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BOOK REVIEW 


‘Jerry Lewis’ 
: Gérard Recasens Editions Seghers No.59 


For the majority of French critics, Jerry Lewis is 
the American director of recent years. and he is one of the 
few who have managed to unite both the Cahiers du Cinéma 
and the Positif schools. In the field of comedy, it appears 
that he has no rival; in a recent issue devoted to the American 
Cinema, Cinema 69 entitled their piece on comedy: 'UN SEUL 
GEANT'. Indeed, he appears to have become something of a 
household name in France; so much so, in fact, that the 
French release titles of THE NUTTY PROFESSOR and THE 
PATSY were DOCTEUR JERRY AND MISTER LOVE and 
JERRY SOUFFRE-DOULEUR respectively. Consequently, 

a book devoted to his work was to be expected; apart from 
numerous articles in the French periodicals, the only study 
of comparative substance was by two French critics in the 
Premier Plan series. Thus, JERRY LEWIS by Gérard 
Recasens (Editions Seghers No 59) is very welcome indeed; 
to a great extent, it penetrates the extraordinary mystique 

of Lewis in France and explains an admiration notably lacking 
in England and the United States. 


Recasens sees Lewis gradually developing his screen 
character through the long apprenticeship with Dean Martin, 
although these movies were always handicapped by mediocre 
direction (usually George Marshall, Hal Walker or Norman 
Taurog). In 1955, however, occurred the crucial point in 
Lewis' career; his meeting with Frank Tashlin. The latter 
directed the Lewis-Martin duo in ARTISTS AND MODELS 
(1955) and HOLLYWOOD OR BUST (1956). Thematically, 
these movies. and the ones which he made with Lewis alone, 
such as ROCK-A-BYE BABY (1958), and THE GEISHA BOY 
(1958), can boast Tashlin as auteur, but, for Recasens, they 
are vital to an understanding of Lewis' maturity. At its 
best (probably in YOU'RE NEVER TOO YOUNG), the Lewis- 
Martin duo before Tashlin was mediocre American comedy 
of a certain period - movies like THE STOOGE (1953) and 
PARDNERS (1956) have, to my mind, dated disastrously. 
Tashlin's bitter satire gave that comedy a certain direction, 
and the largely facile pace of Lewis a certain refinement. 


It is during this remarkable collaboration of director 
and star that the themes which Lewis was to explore in his 
own work begin to emerge. For Recasens, what is impor- 
tant about the collaboration is not to elucidate the respective 
contributions but to understand what mutual interests brought 
them together. He feels that it was at this point that Lewis 
began to realize comedy's traditional potential to express 
serious themes, a potential explored through fantasy and the 
regression to infancy. Thus, the fairytale worlds of THE 
GEISHA BOY and more specifically CINDERFELLA (1960) 
look forward to Lewis' own directorial efforts. As Fella in 
CINDERFELLA, the extraordinary mutation from down- 
trodden servant to handsome and dashing young man which 
Lewis effects anticipates the similar metamorphosis of THE 
NUTTY PROFESSOR. Also, in non-Tashlin movies, such as 
THE DELICATE DELINQUENT (1957) of Don McGuire, 
Recasens sees Lewis as experimenting with the themes which 
were to preoccupy him in his own work. 


Yet, when one comes to what Recasens regards as the 
basic themes of Lewis, they are the traditional themes of 
comedy; the exposure of certain false values, the condemna- 
tion of extremism, the expression of a faint misogyny, the call 
to humility, the regression to infancy. This, however, seems 
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to me to be at the root of the French admiration for Lewis; 
they feel that he is simply an extension of the great silent 
comedians. In the special Positif issue on comedy (No 77-8), 
an article on Lewis was included beside articles on Keaton, 
Harold Lloyd and Mack Sennett, and, in Positif 29, referring 
to Lewis and American Comedy, Robert Benayoun made the 
following statement: 


'En fait, depuis Chaplin il arrive au jeu 
clownesque la méme chose qu'au jazz depuis 
l'intervention de Parker-Gillespie; les 
thémes sont devenus tout aussi tortueux que 
l'étaient les variations du théme et Jerry ne 
fonctionne qu'a partir de la ligne d'arrivée 
d'un Langdon ou d'un Stan Laurel.' 


For Benayoung, the position of Lewis in regard to classical 
American comedy equals the position of Parker and Dizzy 
Gillespie in regard to the American jazz-blues tradition. 
The roots remain but their impact is radically altered by a 
modern presentation. 


This interpretation would go a long way towards 
explaining the clowning, slapstick humour of Lewis which 
seems somewhat out of place beside the sophistication of a 
Tashlin or a Blake Edwards. When Axel Madsen asked 
Lewis in an interview (Cahiers du Cinema, Feb 1966) whether 
he felt he was trying to rediscover the slapstick humour, the 
latter answered that a comedian never really lost it. Lewis' 
proclivities lie with this humour then; one has only to survey 
some of his funnier gags. The destruction of the music- 
teachers' apartment in THE PATSY is a much quoted example; 
there is also the gag in THE FAMILY JEWELS where, after 
an explosion in a house which has, however, left it intact, 
Willard the chauffeur knocks on the door, and it collapses. 
Lewis' movies constantly veer between a scrupulous reality 
and a slapstick gag, where that reality is completely removed, 
and this technique is naturally borrowed and re-worked from 
Keaton, or the Marx Brothers. Whereas a director like 
Blake Edwards will rarely move beyond realistic bounds 
(except in a stylized movie like THE GREAT RACE), Lewis' 
cinema, as Recasens points out, is an overt example of 
André Bazin's dictum; 'le cinéma substitue au regard un 
monde imaginaive, conforme 4 nos désirs'. 


This adherence to the traditions of a classical comedy 
would also go some way to explain the streak of maudlin senti- 
ment which Lewis seems unable to control. This emphasis 
on a childish innocence which is displaced in the sophisticated 
turbulence of society has been objected to in Lewis as un- 
necessary and inaccurate; disclaimers point at the treatment 
of children in, for example, MONKEY BUSINESS, Even when 
Blake Edwards uses the metaphor of a child to emphasis the 
innocent unspoiled aspect of his protagonists (as he does in 
THE PARTY), it is well integrated into the action. Compare 
this to the didactic use of it in THE PATSY by Lewis; in the 
T.V. studio where Stanley Belt is to give his first mimed 
performance of his hit record, Lewis' camera pans across 
the room to two small children dancing. He then cuts from 
the small boys' legs to Stanley's, as he jives around the room 
trying to work off his nervousness. When this is followed by 
the conversation between Stanley Belt and Ellen (Ina Balin), it 
is a little overpowering. 


QOont. on p. 20 


LENIN 


LENIN IN 1918 (U.S.S.R.,1939, M.Romm ). 
OCTOBER 


(U.S.S.R. 1927, S.Eisenstein) 


By its very nature a film can only deal with a pol- 
itical theme in an oblique discursive way. Political 
arguments are usually at a level of abstraction too 
great to be portrayed satisfactorily by cold discussion. 
Also, the fact that, to over-simplify, a film maker has 
to obtain support in one form or another which means, in 
essentials, that the film must reflect more or less fai- 
thfully the ruling ideology. The two films shown as part 
of the Lenin Centenary celebrations at Sussex University, 
LENIN IN 1918 and OCTOBER,tackle this problem head on. 


LENIN IN 1918 made by Mikhail Romm in 1939 tells the 
story of a few days in Lenin's life in the middle of the 
Civil War when he was injured by a would-be assassin. 

The first thing to note is that the version showm(distr- 
ibuted by Mosfilm) has been cut and re-edited in the last 
few years. A different, perhaps more original, version 
was shown in Sussex in 1965. 


The original story line followed the view of 1918 
acceptable to the Stalinist bureaucracy in 1939. The 
rich peasants are unwilling to supply grain for the 
workers so Lenin,after seeing a little girl whose parents 
have died of starvation,and after a long argument with 
Maxim Gorky (portrayed as a wolly liberal ), decides to 
send troops to collect grain. More important, huge stocks 
of grain at Tsarytsy are threatened by the White forces 
and are not getting through to Petrograd. Lenin despatch— 
es Stalin to remedy the situation. Stalin, after having 
to countermand orders from an unnamed,but defeatist, Comm- 


isar for War, triumphs with his trusted general Voroshilov. 


Meanwhile ,back at the Smolney, a reactionary plot to ass- 
assinate the Bolshevik leaders comes close to success. 
Stalin hurries back to help Dzershynsky the Chief of Se- 
cret Police unmask the plotters and finds among them a 
prominent Bolshevik, Bukharin, After hanging between life 
and death, Lenin recovers and returns to his desk to rat-— 
ify the decisions made by Stalin in his absence. 


Since the film (whichever version) perports to be a 
historical reconstruction, it is worthwhile pointing out 
its various distortions in the uncut versiox. Firstly, of 
course, there seems to be a considerable shortage of Bol- 
sheviks: Lenin, Stalin and Sverdlov appear to be ruming 
the country alone and the last-named seems to be a clom, 
incapable of making decisions, In fact, Stalin was not 
despatched to Tsarytsyn to restore the military situation. 
His title was General Manager in charge of Provisioning. 
The implication of Bukharin in the assassination plot was 
a lie, which Stalin's secret police thugs were unable to 
substaatiate,even by torture. Finally the real military 
commanders Trotsky and Fruntze do not figure. In the 1970 
version the stage is even more bare. Stalin has completely 
disappeared,as has Bukharin, Lenin reigns in lonely splen- 
dor, surrounded by a clowmm,Sverdlov and an ineffectual 
Professor,Gorky. 


The style of the direction matches the poverty of the 
content. Static interior setpieces make up the majority 
of the film. However, when the action moves out of Lenin's 
office the standard noticably improves, especially in the 
assassination sequence where the fluid use of crowds shows 
that the heritage of Eisenstein and Dovzhenko had not been 
completely lost. 


If LENIN IN 1918 is distorted by the political crass- 
ness of the ruling Russian clique,the version of OCTOBER 
shown at Sussex exhibits an equal artistic crassness.This 
version has been re-edited with a number of minor cuts. 
More important, the 16 frames/sec. silent film has been 
reproduced on 2) frames/sec. sound stock and a sound track 
added.This not only speeds up the motion of the charact~ 
ers to a ridiculous waddle, but completely destroys the 
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precise and carefully judged timing which is an ess- 
ential part of Eisenstein's concept of 'montage' —- 
editing by juxtaposition. 


Although OCTOBER is quite well knowm,it must be 
seen as a product of its time, just as Romm's film is. 
OCTOBER was produced for the tenth anniversary of the 
Revolution it commemorates,at great speed, with very 
primitive facilities. It tells,relatively straight, 
the progress of events in Russia from April to Novem- 
ber 1917. Tne complexity of these events, the ebb and 
flow of the revolutionary impetus among the masses, 
cannot easily be depicted. Nor can the ramifications 
of the vital and bitter argument between the Bolsheviks 
and the other left parties on the question of the sei- 
gure of power, What does come across is the sense of 
the power of the Petrograd workers and soldiers, the 
sense that for the first time the working class was 
taking its place on the stage of history. The Bolsh- 
evik leaders are set in their true perspective as 
leading the mass movement through their understanding 
of the movement, their absolute dedication to the ca- 
use of the workers and their iron resolve. 


Geoff Jones. 


edwards 


the only social relationship that Bakshi can establish early on 
in the movie is with the phoney Western star, Wyoming 

Bill Kelso, precisely because it is based on the former's 
admiration for the latter, on the former's servility and the 
latter's dominance. Yet, through his composition and his 
recurring gags, Edwards breaks down this kind of relation- 
ship. As the party becomes more chaotic, culminating in the 
arrival of the Russian dancers and the teenagers, Bakshi and 
Michele become less noticeable, less displaced, while they 
are contrasted with the bored,impotent immobility of 
Clutterbuck. 


Cont. from p. 18 


The ending, then, provides the comic catharsis of the 
most anarchic comedy, as the maid dances to blaring rock 
music surrounded by clapping guests, and Bakshi and Michele 
jive in the foam. It is the reductio ad absurdum of Edward's 
bleak logic, the celebration of an elegant absurdity. 
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jerry lewis Cont. from p. 19 
Although Gerard Recasens' monograph explains much 
of the justifiable French admiration for Lewis, it must be 
accepted as the work of an afficionado, who is prepared to 
overlook the director's faults. Lewis has extreme talent, 
but one does nevertheless feel that his ambition either 
exceeds it, or that it is simply not finding the right outlet. 
He could still learn from his old mentor, Tashlin; the next 
time, he wants to express social dissatisfaction, as he does, 
for example, in THE PATSY, he would do well to look at the 
extraordinary ambiguity of a movie like SUSAN SLEPT HERE 
which makes its point well, and organically. But Recasens 
makes us feel that the talent is there, if not in quite such 
effusion. 


, 


P.L. 


